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THE FIRST TAX TO BE PAID BY LABOR IS TRANSPORTATION, 
BY HENRY C. CAREY, ESQ. 


Apam Swmrru taught that the right place for the artisan was that in which 
food was cheap, and the raw materials for manufacture were abundant. Le 
could then eat the one while converting the other and fitting them for cheap 
transportation to distant countries. The modern English school of political 
economy teaches, on the contrary, that the food and the raw material should 
be carried to the workman; an operation that, if repeated each and every 
year for a thousand years, would have to be repeated again in the thousand 
and first; whereas, the workman once placed in the midst of the food, the 
work is done for ever, and thereafter the food raised upon the land is eon- 
sumed upon the land. Such is not, however the doctrine of those who seck 
to make of England the workshop of the world. By them it is field that the 
ship which carries the food is as productive of food as the earth which yields it. 
Men are required to disperse themselves over the earth in quest of land 
whose products may find employment for ships and wagons. The power 
to associate is thereby diminished, and as every act of association is un act of 
trade, the power to trade should therefore be found to undergo a similar 
diminution. Nevertheless, it is in that direction that we are taught by Mr. 
Walker to look for increase of trade, and the system now known by the 
name of “free trade,” and which looks to the centrulization of machinery in 
Great Britain, is urged upon the world as being the mode in which trade 
may be increased. Adam Smith looked to an extension of intercourse with 
other nations, based upon a great internal commerce, consequent upon an in- 
crease of population, and increase of the power of association. With him, 
COMMERCE FORMED A TRUE PYRAMID. His successors look for an extension of 
the foreign trade consequent upon the export of population and the diminished 
power of association. With them, TRADE IS AN INVERTED PYRAMID, and 
hence it is that we see in England a perpetual succe sion of revulsions, de- 
structive to herself and to all connected with her. Her present position could 
scarcely be better described than in the following words of the great father of 
political economy :— 

The whole system of her industry and commerce has thereby been rendered less 
secure; the whole state of her body politic less healthful than it otherwise would have 
been. In her present condition Great Britain resembles one of those unwholesome bodies 
in which some vital parts are overgrown, and which, a that account, are liable to many 
dangerous disorders, scarce incident to those in which all the parts are more properl 
proportioned. A small stop in that great blood-vessel, which has been artificially 
swelled beyond its natural dimensions, and through which an unnatural portion of the 
industry and commerce of the country has been forced to circulate, is very likely to bring 
on the most dangerous disorders upon the whole body politic. 
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Such is the description of England written more than seventy years since, 
and the only difference between her condition then and now is, that the 
disease has s:nce been greatly aggravated. We now ask the reader to study 
the following description of English colonial policy at the date of the pub- 
lication of the Wealth of Nations, and to compare it with that of the present 
day, that he may satisfy himself how perfectly the latter is in accordanee with 
that which the illustrious author of that great work denouneed as being “a 
manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind,” and as tending to 
produce at home not only “ very dangerous disorders in the body politic, but 
disorders which it is often very difficult to remedy,” the natural consequence 
of her desire to make herself the “ workshop of the world.” It is from a 
work of high reputation, containing an admirable account of the condition of 
agriculture in these colonies shortly previous to the Revolution :— 


In case of such a settlement being made, the whole valuable part of that cuntinent, 
the southern division of it, would then be m the desirable state of improvement: the 
population, from being so spread round a great extent of frontier, would Increase without 
giving the least cause of jealousy to Britain ; land would not only be plentiful, but plen- 
tiful where our people wanted it; whereas at present, the population of our colonies, 
especially the central ones, is confined; they have spread over all the space between the 
sea and the mountains, the consequence of which is, that land is become scarce, that 
which is good having become all planted or patented, the people therefore find themselves 
too numerous for their agriculrure, which is the first step to be manufacturers, that step 
which Britain has so much reason to dread. Nothing, therefore, can be more political 
than to provide a superabundance of colonies to take off those people that find a want of 
land in our old settlements; and it may not be one or two tracts of country that will 
answer this purpose ; provision should be made for the convenience of some, the inclina- 
tions of others, and every measure taken to inform the people of the colonies that were 
growing too populous, that land was plentiful in other places, and granted on the easiest 
terms; and if such inducements were not found sufficient for thinning the country con- 
siderably, government should by all means be at a part of the expense of transporting 
them. Notice should be given that sloops should always be ready at Fort Pitt, or as 
much higher on the Ohio as it is navigable, for carrying all families, without expense, 
to whatever settlements they choose on the Ohio or the Mississippi. Such measures, or 
similar ones, would carry off that surplus of population in the central and northern colo- 
nies which has been, and will every day be, more and more the foundations of their manu- 
factures. They never could establish such fabrics, while. the plenty of good land in a 
good climate was so great as to afford every man an opportunity of settling; for while 
that was the case, none would let themselves as workmen in a manufacture. Consistent 
with these ideas, we see that those colonies where the good land is most plentiful in a 
good climate, the manufactures are trifling, or none to be found, which is the case with the 
tobacco colonies and with the southern ones; but in the northern settlements, where these 
circumstances are different, we there find many fabrics. 

Nothing can be more fortunate than the navigation of the Ohio quite to the Apala- 
chean mountains, at the back of the centre of all our colonies, since by that means people 
may, with only a small or a moderate journey, arrive at a navigation that will carry thenr 
through all that immense tract which we may in future colonize, a part of which we are 
now about to settle, and yet more of which I am urging the propriety of likewise settling. 
Were it not for this vast navigation, to the very spot almost that one would wish to have 
it, there would be difficulties in the people getting to the countries we wanted them to 
settle in; but as we possess this great advantage, it would be unpardonable not to make 
effectual use of it, in case the establishment of new colonies did not of itself draw the 
whole surplus of population away from those provinces, the numbers in which want so 
much to be thinned. 

Nor is the advantage of drawing off people from the northern colonies confined to the 
prevention of manufactures ; it is further of vast consequence to take them from countries 
that produce nothing valuable in a British market, and fix them in others abounding with 
staples of high importance to the commerce and manufactures of the mother country ; 
this single idea ought to be the corner-stone of all the regulations and measures adopted 
by this country in her transactions with America ; and if it is well pursued in future, 
will keep off the dangerous rivalship, which there is so much reason to fear, from the 


manufactures and commerce of the northern colonies. 
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If we now compare this with what is being done in Canada, India, and Aus- 
tralia, we shall find no difference. The theory of the British system is—now 
as it was then, there as it was here—that of the territorial division of labor. 
The Hindoo is to raise rieg and cotton, that the Englishman may eat the one 
while spinning and weaving the other; and the more pertectly ‘this idea can 
be carried out, the greater, it is supposed, will be the prosperity of both Eng- 
land and India. The result, however, does not answer expectation, as the 
reader will see by the following paragraph from the highest “free trade” 
authority :— 

Looking to our Indian empire, we cannot but be struck with the singular facilities 


which—in climate, soil, and population—it presents to the commerce of Great Britain. 
At first sight, it seems to offer every thing that could be devised, in order to induce to a 


commercial intercourse almost without limit. There is scarcely one important article of 


tropical produce which is consumed in this country, either as the raw material of our 
manufactures, or as an article of daily use, for the production of which India is not as 
well, or better, adapted than any other country; while its dense and industrious popula- 
tion would seem to offer an illimitable demand for our manufactures. Nor are there 
opposed to these natural and flattering elements of commerce any fiscal restrictions to 
counteract their beneficial results. Indian produce has long entered into consumption in 
the home markets on the most favorable terms; while, in the introduction of British 
manufactures into India, a very moderate duty i is imposed. Yet, notwithstanding all 
these advantages, if is a notorious fact, deducible alike from the tendency which the sup- 
ply of some of the most important ‘articles of Indian produce show to fall off, and from 
the stagnant, or rather declining, state of the export of our manufactures to those mar- 
Kets—and, perhaps, still more so, from the extremely unprofitable and unsatisfactory 
result which has attended both the export and import trade with India jor some time 
past—that there exist some great and serious pias at to the realization of the just 
and fair hopes entertained with regard to our Indian trade—Economist. 


What is that impediment? That it exists is unquestionable. It may be 
found by studying Adam Smith, who taught that the way to improve agricul- 
ture, to increase the power of production, and to increase the value of labor, 
was to permit the artisan to go to the food, that he might there, while making 
himself a customer to the farmer, employ himself in the work of conve rting 
other raw materials into the forms that fitted them for cheap transport: ition 
to foreign markets, building up a large foreign commerce upon the basis 
of a vast domestic one, and thus constructing, as we have said, a true pyramid. 
The whole tendency of the British system in India has been to destr oy the 
manufactures of that country, and to compel the poor Hindoos to make their 
exchanges in England, by virtue of the system which they call “free trade ;” 


and the result is shown in the following passage, given in a late number of 


the Worth American Review, trom a recent correspondence between the Goy- 
ernor General and the Company, on the subject of the Dacca weavers :— 
Some years ago, the East India Company annually received of the produce of the 
looms of India to the amount of six million to eight million pieces of cotton goods. 
The demand gradually fell, and has tow ceased altogether. European skill and ma- 
chinery have superseded the produce of India. Cotton piece-goods, for ages the staple 


manufacture of India, seem for ever lost; and the present suffering to numerous classes 
in India ts scarcely to be paralleled in the history of commerce. 


We have here precisely the same results that have, among ourselves, followed 
close upon the heels of every measure tending to diminish the power of the 
planters and farmers of the country to draw to their sides the men who would 
eat their food while engaged in converting the raw products of the earth into 
the forms fitting them for cheap transportation to distant countries. 

Throughout his work, Dr. Smith showed himself to be fully acquainted with 
the fact, that the man who desires to sell his labor or its products, must pay the 
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cost of going to market ; and he failed not to see that the tendency of the whole 
British system was to inesnane the labor of transportation, and thus to impose 
on the people of the world an immense amount of taxation for the mainte- 
nance of the system which he denounced as being “fit only for a nation of 
shopkeepers,” but which has yet been maintained, even to the present hour. 
To what extent it is a tax upon the labor and capital of the world, we pro- 
pose now to inquire. 

THE FIRST OF ALL THE TAXES TO BE PAID BY LABOR IS THAT OF TRANS- 
wortration. It takes precedence even of the claims of governmert, for the 
man who has labor to sell or exchange must take it to the place at which it 

ean be sold. If the market be so far distant that it will occupy so large a 
portion of his time in going to and returning from his work as to leave him 
insufficient to purchase ‘food. enough to preserve life, he will perish of starva- 
tion. If it be somewhat less distant, he may obtain a small amount of food. 
If brought near, he may be well fed. Still nearer, he may be well fed and 
poorly clothed. Brought to his door, so as to make a market for all his time, 
he will be well fed, well clothed, well housed, and he will be able to feed, 
clothe, lodge, and educate his children. 

The reader can scarcely fail to see that here the tax of transportation is, 
and always must be, the first to be paid. The labor must be carried to mar- 
ket before it can be exchanged, and until the owner of that labor can exchange 
it for something, even the government can obtain nothing from him. Next, 
he must have food, but his allowance of that will depend upon the mode in 
which he and the tax-collector divide the little that is received. In India, the 
government takes from one half to two thirds of ihe cotton, leaving the bal- 
ance to the man who has obtained it in exchange for his labor; and the value 
of the share left to him is about a rupee or two per month,* which is deemed, 
by English writers, quite sufficient to afford “ profit to the cultivator.” 

Having paid the tax on the transportation of his labor, obtained food and 
paid the “government, there may next be something for clothing, but for that 
there can be nothing until he has paid those taxes, “and fed himself, These 
things understood, ‘it may not be difficult to understand why it is that the 
labor of India and Ireland is unproductive of commodities to be exported, and 
why it is that India affords so poor a market for the exports of England. The 

market for the labor of the country is so distant and the cost of transporting it 
is so great that it is wasted. So is it to an enormous extent in every part of 
this country. 

Every English manufacturer understands perfectly well that the tax on 
labor, and the inevitable one, is that of transporting it to the place at which 
it is needed, and therefore it is that whenever the loss is likely to fall upon 
himself, we find him economizing so carefully the cost of transportation. 
Having contracted for the services of a given number of persons, during a 
certain number of hours in the day, he first Fequires them to place themselves 
on his premises at a given time, there to remain for the number of hours 
agreed upon. The labor of transporting themselves to his door must be 
taken out of their time, and not from his. There arrived, every arrangement is 
made to prevent them from being compelled to pass from one room to another, 
or even from one spot to another. The raw material is brought close to 
the hands of those by whom it is to be first prepared, that they may work 
undisturbed by any necessity for going abroad to seek it. Near to them are 
placed the hands under whom it is to undergo the second operation. To 


* The value of a rupee is about half a dollar. 
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them follows a third set, and after them a fourth, and so on to the end; and 
the work is so perfectly organized that the raw material is every where found 
following the laborer, and thus the manufacturer obtains the whole amount 
of the labor for which he had contracted, undiminished by any tax that would 
otherwise be imposed by the necessity for passing it from one place to 
anotier. 

In every large concern we find similar efforts for economizing the transpor- 
tation of labor from one place to another. Among the most remarkable is 
the arrangement of the General Post-office in London. There the news- 
papers and letters having been received, and having undergone certain pre- 
liminary processes, it is desirable that the sorters, with their boxes of letters 
and papers, should be transferred to another room, up stairs, an operation that 
would involve the loss of both time and labor—a tax resulting from the ne- 

cessity for transportation. To avoid the payment of this tax, the government 
has caused to be constructed a “ lifting machine” which is thus described :— 


Within a set of iron bars about three inches asunder, and altogether about ten feet 
broad, reaching vertically from the floor of the lower halls to those suspended above 
them, there are in strata a series of platforms nine feet six inches broad by four feet 
deep, resembling the cages in which wild beasts at country fairs are usually confined, 
which, by the irresistible power of a steam-engine, are made on one side to rise twenty- 
eight feet from the lower to the upper balls, and then passing through a slit in the ws all, 
to desceml in Jike manner ou the other side, the whole thus circulating like the buckets 
of a dredging machine. By this contrivance sorters and letter- carriers, accompanied by 
their baskets and bags, instead of having to toil up and down a steep stair-case, are 
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quickly and most conveniently transferred from one set of halls to the other. 


The persons who paid for this expensive machine were perfectly aware 
that it was they who must pay the cost of transporting the labor from 
the spot at which it was, to that at which it was needed, and that that cost 
would be a deduction from the value of the labor for wich they had con- 
tracted, and for which they would have to pay. Hence they were willing to 
invest capital to a large amount for the purpose of saving this trifling tax. 

We see, here, how large is the price that may be paid for the saving of a 
few minutes of the labor of a few clerks, every day in the year, and we may 
now see how large is the loss to a nation when hours, day s, and weeks, if 
not even years, of much of its population are lost, because of the distance of 
the market for surplus labor. The farmer and his son are frequently not 
needed on the farm. Their wagon and horses are frequently unemp loyed. If 
the market for labor be close at hand—if the coal miners and the furnace 
men be at work—ihey can readily exchange their labor for coal and iron. If 
they have days, half- days, or even hours, to spare, they can cut timber for the 
use of the miners, and thus clear their land while finding employment for the 
wagon and horses on other days. If the mines and the farnace be close 1, 
their days and hows and those of the wagon and horses are lost, and they 
remain at home, idle consumers of food, when they would have preferred to 
be employed, earning fuel and the m: aterials for axes and ploughs. To make 
a market for their spare labor there must be diversity of employment, and 
any system that tends to prevent the existence of such a market imposes 
thereby a tax upon Jabor compared with which all the exactions of the most 
oppressive government are trivial. Such, however, is not only the effect, bui 
the object of the system which is built upon the idea of the éerritorial division 
of labor, and which seeks to make of Great Lritain the “workshop of the 
world,” and it is directly the opposite of that of Adam Smith, which looked 
to making every where a market on the land for the products of the land, in- 
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creasing the power of association, and producing thus a local division of labor, 
by aid of which every member of a community should find at his door a 
demand for all his days, half-days, and hours, le aving to himself to exercise 
in perfection the power of self-government, ‘by dete rmining how much he 
would sell, to whom he would sell, and what should be its price. The freedom 
of man would thus go hand in hand with the growth of the power to ex- 
change labor for the commodities required by the laborer. 

It is scareely possible to conceive of an idea more foreign from the truth 
than that of the “territorial” division of labor, as now taught by the politico- 
economical school of England. It is one that could never have been invente d, 
or even entertained, by any man who had studied the workings of society 
elsewhere than within the walls of his library. When, on a former occasion, 
we called the attention of our readers to the prodigious waste of labor con- 
sequent upon this separation of the Joom and the anvil from the plough, we 
offered some views on the subject that we shall here repeat; feeling that it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the people who lk bor—and we are all 
laborers—that the tende ney of the system of British free trade is tothe waste of 
labor, the diminution in the value of labor, the inerease in the power of capital 
over labor, and the deterioration of the condition of the laborer. 

Were it asserted that some nations were fitted to be growers of wheat and 
others grinders of it, or that some were fitted for cutting down trees and 
others for sawing them into lumber, it would be regarded as the height of 
absurdity, yet it would not be more absurd than that which is daily asserted 
in regard to the conversion of cotton into cloth, and implicitly believed by 
tens of thousands even of our countrymen. The loom is as appropriate and 
necessary an aid to the labors of the planter as is the grist-mill to those of the 
farmer. The furnace is as necessary and as appropriate an aid to the labors 
of both planter and farmer as is the saw-mill, and those who are compelled to 
dispense with the proximity of the produce r of iron, labor to as much dis- 
advantage as do those who are unable to obtain the aid of the saw-mill and 
the miller. ‘The loom and the anvil are, like the plough and the harrow, but 
small machines, naturally attracted by the great machine, the earth, and when 
so attracted all work together in harmony, and men become rich, and pros- 
perous, and happy. When, on the contrary, from any disturbing cause, the 
attraction is in the opposite direction, and the small machines are enabled to 
compel the products of the great machine to follow them, the land invariably 
becomes poor, and men become poor and miserable, as is the case with 
Treland. 

To those who doubt the extent of the loss resulting from this unnatural 
division of labor, we recommend a visit to any farm ata distance of thirty or 
ferty miles from a furnace or a factory, that th ey may there, on the ground, 
satisfy themselves of the fact. They will there see days perpetually wasted 
for want of means of occup: ation—and other d: vys on the road carrying to 
market small amounts of produce—and general listlessness resulting from the 
want of stimulus to activity, on the part of the men, while children, male and 
female, are totally unemployed, and the schoolmaster remains abroad for want 
of means to pay him when at home. As a general rule, our farmers attach 
scarcely any value to time. They go to a distant market in preference to 
selling” at a nearer one, when the difference of price to be obtained upon their 
few pounds of butter, or baskets of vegetables, appears utterly insignificant 
compared with the loss of time and labor, and they do this because labor is to 
so great an extent totally valueless. Let the inquirer look to these things for 
himself, and let him then add the enormous proportion of the labor that is 
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misemployed in badly cultivating large surfaces instead of small ones—in 
keeping up fences and roads entirely disproportioned to the product of the 
land—and finally let him add the waste of intellect from the want of proper 
instruction and frequent communication with their neighbor men—and then 
let him determine if the loss is not five times over as great as would pay for 
all the cloth and iron—raw material include d—consumed upon the farm. 
Place the mill there, and all this is saved. The farmer and his horses and 
wagon are employed in hauling stone and timber for the mill and for houses, 
and his children find employment i in the raill, or in the production of things 
that can be used by those who work in the mill, and al/ their extra earnings 
may go for cloth and iron, for food they had before. We say all, for with the 
mill come improved roads, and the facility of sending to m: rket the many 
things for which a market on the land cannot as yet be made. 

The mill and furnace, and the coal mine, are saving-funds, in which the 
people of the neighborhood deposit the labor and the things which otherwise 
would be waste, and where these de positories exist, farmers and planters be- 
come rich. Where they do not, they remain poor. To those who desire to 
understand the wonderful effect of the d: ily deposit of small quantities of 
labor, we recommend an examination of the saving-fund system of Europe 
and this country. They will there see how much can be accumulated from 
smal] savings when a safe place of deposit is offered, and thence ean form a 
judgment of how much is liable to be wasted for want of such institutions. 
The people of New England have saving-funds in which they deposit what 
would be otherwise the waste labor of themselves, their horses and wagons, 
their sons and their daughters, and much of the produce that would otherwise 
be wasted, making by the very act « market on the land for the products of 
the land, and thus are enabled to save the manure, and they grow rich 
because of these economies. The people of other States w aste labor, and 
water-power, and produce of various kinds, and then they destroy their timber 
for want of a market for it, and they waste their manure, and thus it is that 
they remain poor because of this extravagance. One cent per day for each 
person of the nation is almost eighty millions of dollars in a year. Is there 
not wasted, for want of a dem: ind. for it, labor to quintuple that sum per 
head? If so, the ‘amount is four handred millions of dollars, or forty times 
the price—raw material included—of all the cotton cloths we can afford to 
buy from abroad. 

Were all this saved, it would make a market for four hundred millions of 
dollars of cottons and woollens, of linens, iron, hardware, agricultural imple- 
ments, coal, and all of the thousand other things required for the comfort and 
enjoyment of life. We say four hundred millions of those things, for food 
the *y had before, and as they are all consumers to the whole extent of their 
production, they must expend almost the whole extra production in other 
things than food. To the extent of these four hundred millions they would 
be customers to the land and its owner, for the earth is the sole producer. 

The increase in the productiy eness and consequent value of labor, resulting 
from bringing to the door of the laborer a market for the commodity he has to 
sell, is so well exhibited in the following account of the effects resulting from 
the building of cotton mills in South Carolina, that we are disposed to invite 
to it the attention of our readers, although it has once before been placed 
before them :— 

The girls of various ages, who are employed at the spindles, had, for the most part, a 
sallow, sickly complexion, and in many of their faces I remarked that look of mingled 
distrust and dejeetion which often accompanies the conditionof extreme, hopeless pov erty 
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“These poor girls,” said one of our party, “think themselves extremely fortunate to be 
employed here, and accept work gladly. They come from the most barren parts of 
Carolina and Georgia, where their families live wretchedly, for hitherto there has been 
no manual occupation provided for them, from which they ‘do not shrink as disgraceful, 
o1. account of its being the occupation of slaves. In these factories, negroes are not em- 
ployed as operatives, ‘and this gives the calling of the factory girl a certain dignity. You 
would be surprised to see the “change which a short time ‘effects in these poor people. 
They come bare-footed, dirty, and in rags; they are scoured, put into shves and stuckings, 
set at work, and sent regularly to Sunday-school, where they are taught what none of 
them have been taught before—to read and write. Ina short time the ‘y become expert 
at their work ; they lose their sullen shyness, and their physiognomy becomes compara- 
tively open and cheerful. ‘Their families are relheved from the temptations to theft and 
other shameful courses which accompany the condition of poverty without occupation.” 

The writer adds that “at Graniteville, in South Carolina, about ten miles from the 
Savannah river, a little manufacturing village has lately been built up, where the 
families of the crackers, as they are ¢: lle d, reclaimed from their idle lives in the woods, are 
settled, and white labor only is employed. The enterprise is said to be in a most pros- 
perous condition.” 


These poor people had always had labor to sell, but the market for it was so 
far distant that the amount of labor wasted in reaching the market would have 
left them none to sell. The cost of transportation was therefore more than 
the value of the thing to be transported, and therefore it was that it was 
wasted; that is to say, the tax imposed by reason of the distance from mar- 
ket was equal to the whole value of the thing itself. 

To relieve the laborer from the payment of taxes so enormous, there must 
be diversification of employ ment; that is, men must be enabled to combine 
their exertions for the i improvement of their common condition. very act 
of association is an act of trade. The object of the American system of pro- 
tection is that of enabling men to associate, and therefore to increase trade. 
British free trade seeks to separate the loom and the anvil from the plough 
and the harrow, to diminish the power of association, and therefore to diminish 
the power to trade. The power to trade and the freedom of trade have in- 
variably grown under full and complete protection. The poor people of South 
Carolina above described were unable to trade off their labor because of its 
distance from a market. The market was brought near to them, and trade 
in labor began. They were enabled to associate their efforts with those of 
the capitalist. That association may take place, and that it may increase, 
there must be increased density of population. With increase of population 
eomes division of the land, which ceases to be held in large plantations or 
overgrown estates. So said Adam Smith; but the modern English school 
teaches the reverse, and insists that large far ms, cultivated by hired laborers, 
are more productive than small ones, cultivated by men who work for them- 
selves ; and hence it is that estates are being to so great an extent “improved,” 
by levelling the houses, and expelling occupants whose ancestors have, in 
many cases, tilled the same land almost from the date of the Conquest. 

Large farms involve heavy taxes on the transport of labor, aud these are 
invariably paid by the laborer himself. He must be on the ground at a fixed 
hour, and if he live at the distance of a mile, or of two, three, or four miles, 
he must take from his own time as much as is required to do the work of 
transporting himself to and from the place at which he can exchange labor 
for food. Had he a little piece of land of his own, the labor thus wasted on 
the road would be more than would suffice for its cultivation. That, however, 
is not all. His earnings are now spent in the ale-house, for he has no place 
of his owa upon which to expend his labor. If it rains he has nothing to do; 
whereas, had he a lot of his awn, he would employ his time upon it, notwith- 
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standing the rain. The system of large farms thus imposes a tax on labor 
that the laborer himself must pay, and that far, very far exceeds all that is 
imposed upon him by the government; yet it is the system of the modern 
English politico-economical school, which teaches free trade while imposing 
upon the laborer, at home and abroad, a system of taxes heavier than the 
world has ever yet seen. 

The subject has recently occupied much attention in England, and the fol- 
lowing remarks upon it are recommended to the reader’s attention :-— 


England, as we have seen, was once a country of landholders, and although the con- 
nection of the great body of agricultural laborers with the soil has long been severed, 
there are still some districts in which the laborers have always been occupiers of land, 
and others in which the practice of granting them allotments has of late been revived. 
In many parishes of Rutland and Lincolnshire, especially, the cottagers have never been 
dispossessed of their little tenements. What has been the consequence? Have their 
ficlds been divided into minute patches by never-ceasing partition? Has population 
become excessive, or has pauperism extended more rapidly than elsewhere On the 
contrary, the peasantry of these counties stand out in most pleasing relief from the melan- 
choly picture which must be drawn of the generality of their brethren. So ce mfortable, 
contented, and well-conducted a race can scarcely be found in any part of the kingdom. 
The quantity of land occupied by a family is, in general, as large as that of its predeces- 
sors two centuries ago, mal enables it to keep a cow or two, as well as pigs cad onlin 
and sumetimes a few sheep. The paupers, instead of being extraordinarily numerous, 
were maintained by a poor’s-rate of nine pence in the pound, at a time when in some of 
the southern counties, where the laborers had nothing Preside their wages, the poor-rates 
absorbed more than half the rent. So far, indeed, is “the allotment system” from en- 
couraging the growth of pauperism, that its abolition has invariably been followed by a 
great merease of poor's-rates. There are instances on record of pie in which, until 
the cottagers were deprived of their plots of land, it was scarcely po-sible to find any 
one who would deign to accept parochial relief, in order to protect his birth-place from 
the obligation of contributing to the support of the poor of neighboring villages. One of 
these parishes came by purchase into the hands of a single proprietor, who took away 
the cottagers’ gardens, and annexed them to the adjoining farms, or to his own pleasure- 
grounds, Befure another generation had passed away, a poor's-rate of 3s, in the pound 
had come into existence. In another parish, the rates were raised, by similar means, in 
seven years, from 1s, 9d. to 3s, in the pound, and in a few years more to 6s, In a third 
parish, containing fifty-eight Jandholders, of whom twenty-two were cottagers, the poor's- 
rates were 6d. in the pound. Forty years afterwards, the cottagers had lost their lands, 
and the poor’s-rates had risen te 4s, in the pound. Nay, the introduction of the allot- 
ment system, when properly conducted, has been found almost a specific for parishes 
already infected with pauperism. Nor can this be wondered at, when the value of a 
field or garden to a poor man is properly estimated. It has been mentioned that a small 
farm, properly cultivated, is much more productive than an equal quantity of land in the 
hands of a large farmer; but few persons are aware how vast is the difference in a 
farm small enough to be entirely cultivated by the proprietor’s family. Three hundred 
bushels of potatoes per acre are commonly considered a very good crop, but a cottager 
will obtain, at least, one hundred bushels from a quarter of au acre, besides turnips and 
cabbiges enough to pay his rent. . . . The average profit derived from cottage allot- 
ments is at the rate of £20 per acre; and an instanse om. occurred of a man growing a 
crop worth £5 on the eighth part of an acre of very indifferent land. . . . These results 
are owing, in a great measure, to the unremitting industry and attention of the culti- 
vators.... Zhe cultivation eosts absolutely nothing. It does not draw the laborer 
from work for which he is paid, ner does it even cause him to tire himself before he sets 
about his employer's business. It is performed partly by his wife and children, who would 
otherwise be idle, and partly by himself, but only in the evening when his task is done, 
or on whole days, not exceeding two or three in the year, when he is either not wanted 
fur his master’s work, or gets leave to stay at home—7'hornton on Over-Population. 


Adam Smith looked to the freedom of trade in land and labor, the great 
instruments of production. [is successors limit their ideas of free trade to 
the mere products of land and labor. It is clear that there can be no freedom 
of tirade in labor where there is no market for it, as was the ease among the 
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poor people of South Carolina above referred to. Equally clear is it that 
there can be none where the laborer is obliged to labor on another’s farm, 

and can find no market for his own spare hours and half hours, or the days 
of his wife and children, 

In land, there can be no freedom of trade where it is locked up by settle- 
ments and entails; and this is the system which gives us large farms culti- 
vated by hired laborers. If our readers will now examine for themselves the 
amount of tax upon the labor of the people of England, that results from the 
fact that there is no market for it at hand, and that it will not bear transporta- 
tion to a distance, they will have little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
that it is far greater than the amount paid to the government. Nevertheless, 
the modern English sehool advocates this system, which tends to the diminu- 
tion of association, and consequently to the diminution in the power to trade; 
and it does so in the name of freedom of trade ! 

The subject of the division of land has recently oeeupied much of the at- 
tention of many of the men of Great Britain who are unable to find in her 
modern political economy any solution of the difficulties which now present 
themselves on every side, and which are the necessary result of her mainte- 
nance of the system denounced by Adam Smith. Two of them, Mr. Laing, 
well known by his interesting tre wels in Norw: ay and Sweden, and Mr. Kk: ay, 
of Cambridge, have just given to the world their observations on the effects of 
the division of land in continental countries, an abstract of which is thus given 
in one of the journals of the day :— 


These two travellers perfectly agree in the declaration that during the last thirty or 
forty years the inequality of soeial : condition among men—the deterioration toward two 
great classes of very rich and very poor—has m: ade very little Progress in the continen- 

tal states with which they are familiar. They affirm that a class of absolute paupers 
in any degree formidable from its numbers has yet to be created in those states. They 
represent in the most emphatic language the immense supertority in education, manners, 
conduct, and the supply of the ordinary wants of a civilized being, of the German, 
Swiss, Dutch, Belgian and French peasantry over the peasautry and poorer classes, not 
only of Ireland, but also of England and Scotland. This is the general and the most 
decided result with reference to the vital question of the condition and prospects of the 
peasantry and poorer classes ; neither Mr. Laing nor Mr. Kay have any doubt whatever 
that the edvantage rests in the most marked manner with the continental states which 
they have examined over Great Britain. According to Mr. Laing and Mr. Kay, the 
cause of this most important difierence is—the distribution of the ownership of land. 
On the continent, the people own and cultivate the land, In the British islands, the land 
is held in large masses by a few persons; the elass practically employed in agriculture 
are either tenants or laborers, who do not act under the stimulus of a personal interest 
in the soil they cultivate. 


The reason for this is plain. Division of land makes an immense market 
for labor that would otherwise be wasted. Nevertheless, the English school 
advecates a system that tends both abroad and at home to prevent the divi- 
siou of land. The following sketch of the effect of the ownership of small 
pieces of land, as exhibited in Germany, can scareely fail to remind the reader 
of the remark of Adam Smith, in regard to the “sma'l proprietor” who 
“i iews, as he says, “with affection every part of his little territory,” and is 

“of all improvers the most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most 
successful ” :-— 


Here the peasants are not, as with us, totally cut off from property in the soil 
whieh they cultivate; totally dependent on the labor afforded by others; on the con- 
trary, they are themselves the possessors. This country is, in fact, in the hands of the 
people. It is all parcelled out among the multitude ; and, wherever you go, instead of 
great halls, vast parks, and broad lands of the few, you see perpetual evidences of an 
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agrarian system. Except the woods, the whole land is thrown into small ieee 
and upon them the people are laboring busily for themselves. 

Here, in the Odenwald, the harvest, ~ which i in the great Rhine plain was over in July, 

Was now, in grent measure, cut. Men. women, and children were all engaged in cutting 
it, getting it i, or in tending the cattle. Every where stood the simple wagons of the 
country with their pair of yoked cows. Women were doing all sorts of work ; reaping, 
and mowing, and threshing with the men. They were without shoes and stockings, clad 
in a simple, dark-blue petticoat ; a body of the same, leaving the white chemise sleeves 
as a pleasing CONLFASt 5 and their hair, in some instances, turned up under their little 
black or white caps; in others hanging wild and sunburnt on their shoulders. The 
women, old and young, work as hard as the men, at all kinds of work, and yet with 
right gooa-will, for they work for themselves. They often take their dinne 3 with them 
to the fields, frequently giving the lesser children a piece of bread each, and locking 
them up in their cottages till they return. This would be thought a hard life in Eng- 
land ; but hard as it is, itis betier than the degradation of agric cultural laborers, in a 
dear “country like } bel ind, with six or eight chillings a week, and no cow, no pig, no 
fruit for the market, no house, garden, or field of their own; but, on the contrary, con- 
stant anxiety, the fear of a mi ister on whom they are constantly dependent, and the des- 
olate prospect of ending their days in a union w ‘ork-house. 

Each German has his house, his orchard, his road-side trees, so Jaden with fruit, that 
if he did not carefully prop up, and tie together, and in many places hold the boughs 
together with wooden ¢ lamps, they would be torn asunder by their own weight. He has 
his corn-plot, his plot for mangel-wurzel or hay, for potatoes, for hemp, ete. He is his 
own master, and he the refore, and every branch of his family, have the strongest mo- 
tives fur constant exertion. You see the effect of this in his industry and his economy. 





In this country the same effect is, to a considerable extent, produced— 
greatest in the north, and gradually diminishing as we pass south and west. 
Every man is working for himself, and anxious to have his own house and 
lot, or farm, or shop. Those who have houses and lots, and farms and shops, 
hove:s in them their own little savings’ banks, in which they deposit all their 
spare hours, and half hours, their spare dollars and half dollars ; and thus 
there is made, almost insensibly, an addition to the wealth of the community, 
the amount of whieh, could it be ascertained, would be deemed ineredible. 
Those who have not yet houses and lots, or farms, or shops, have at hand the 
little factory, or the hs ‘the bank, owned in sh: wrea—the savings’ bank of the 
neighbork ood—in which they make their deposits, there to remain until they 
shall have enough to buy the house or the farm, or to set up the shop. 
Wealth thus accumulates rapidly, and produces a constant demand for labor. 
Every one feels that he can “ go ahead” if he will, and every body, therefore, 
does; the necessary consequences of which is, that those who are “ ahead” 
must work to keep so. If they pause but for a moment they are left behind; 
and this is equally true, intellectually and physically. Every man wild edu- 
eate h’s children, and add have his own newspaper, and will have portraits, 
whether in oil or daguerreotype, of his family, and wild invent his own ma- 
chine; and the rich must study books, and ne Wspapers, and pictures, and 
machinery, if they would maintain their position in the world. 

To this state of things is due the vast productive power of the Union, far 
exceeding that of the twenty-eight millions composing the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and 1ot to the abundance of land, upon the poor soils 
of which they have been forecd to scatter themselves ; expending upon them, 
and upon distant roads aud canals, labor that would have been thrice more 
productive if employed upon the river bottoms of the older States, upon the 
marl and the limestone, the coal and the iron; all of which would long since 
have been done, could they have concentrated themselves as they would nat- 
urally have desired to do. 

The gre: at commodity in which to trade is labor. It is the thing with which 
all other ¢ mmodities are purchased, and the slightest interference tending to 
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prevent the existence of th: t freedom of trade therein which shall enable 
men to dispose to advantage of even minute portions of it, is of more serious 
importance than a heavy tax upon any commodity whatsoever, not even ex- 
cepting food. The nearer the market for labor the more perfect is the power 
to exchange it, and the highe: is its price. The more distant the market, the 
less must be the de mand, the more of it must be wasted, and the less must 
be the power to obtain those necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of life 
for which men are willing to give it in exchange. The tendency of the sys- 
tem of Adam Smith was towards bringing the market to the door of the 
laborer, by enabling him to combine his efforts with those of his neighbor 
men. The tendency of the mod.rn system of British free trade is to remove 
the market from the laborer, and to such a distance as shall forbid his ecombi- 
nation with other men, The one tended to relieve the laborer from any 4ax 
‘on the transportation of his commodity to market. The perfection of the 
other would be to raise the tax to its greatest height by sending the laborer 
to the greatest distance in quest ot the richest soils—tie swamps and river 
bottoms—upon which, according to Mr. Ricardo, the poor emigrant must 
commence the work of cultivation. British free trade is based upon keeping 
the plough and the loom at the greatest distance from each other, that the 
employment of ships and wagous may be increased; while that American 
system which looks to the combination of action between the man who fol- 
lows the plough and him that drives the a and that sees therein the true 
mode of raising the value of land and of elevating the condition of the laborer, 
seeks to dispense with the employment of ships and wagons, sailors and wag- 
oners, thereby increasing the power of production and fi acilitating the approach 
of perfect freedom of trade. The one tends to increase the necessity for 
competing with the labor of the people of distant lands—with the people who 
have for sale that which is ealled cheap labor, and who are fed with the pro- 
ducts of what is called cheap land. ‘The other tends to increase the power 
of competition and to diminish the necessity for it, and therefore it is that 
the value of labor and land has invariably increased under the American 
system, and as invariably diminished with every tendency towards the adop- 
tion of the British colonial one. It is for the farmers and planters of the Union 
to determine if they will continue to be colonists in fact, subject to the same 
system that has destroyed the value of labor and land in Ireland and India; 
or if they will carry into full effect that Amertcan System which, imperfectly 
as it has been adopted, has given value to the labor and land of the Union, 
and would in less than ten years establish so completely the power of associ- 
ation as to relieve us from all necessity tor interference with tiade as a means 
of raising revenue, and would double the productiveness of labor, doubling 
therewith the value of both labor and land, to the infinite advantage of both 
land-owner and laborer. The first thiny to be paid by LaBor AND LAND i8 
transportation, and whatever tends to diminish the necessity for transportation 
tends to increase the power of those whv desire to sell their labor or the pro- 
ducts of their land. 





Coat-Asnes.—I beg to offer, for the information of “ J. B. H.,” the result of an applica- 
tion, on a small seale, ‘of coal-ashes on grass land. Part of a piece of wet, heavy land was 
dressed with them; the result was most satisfactory. It could be easily seen at a con- 
siderable distance how far the »y had been applied ; and the crop was quite as heavy as it 
could have been expected, had good manure been applied. I imagine they act not 
directly as a manure, but, like charcoal, they are instrumental in absorbing ammonia and 
other gases, which plants are known to feed rapidly on, and to yield it to the plants, 
without giving off any of their own substance, which remains unchanged for a series of 
years.— W. Wakefield. 
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THE EVILS OF DISPERSION. 


Ix our last we showed the enormous extent of loss re-ulting from the rapid 
dispersion of men who, in the effort to cultivate the rich soils of the flats 
and river-bottoms of the West, find their crops destroyed and their lands 
covered with sand, because of the deficiency of the means of preservation 
against inundation, to acquire which requires that combination of action which 
can take place only where men are enabled to live together, making a market 
on the Jand for all the products of the land. 

We have now to record the existence of another specics of evil, more univer- 
sal and more destructive, that of a deficiency of the water needed by the 
farmer and planter, producing drought, and followed by a destruction of the 
crops of both. 

The Concordia (Louisiana) Intelligencer of the 26th instant, in the course of an article 
on the prospects of the cotton crop, says: “In the parishes of Concordia, Tensas and 
Madison, great uncertainty and doubt hang over the amount which will be produced. 
The season is two weeks later than ordinary seasons ; and to make even an average crop 
in these three parishes, we must have one of the most remarkably favorable autumns ever 
known.” 

The Prairie Star, published at Marksville, Avoyelles parish, savs: “ All the informa- 
tion that we have been able to obtain from various sources, appears to be the prevailing 
opinion of the most intelligent planters that the crop will be short. There will not bea 
sufficiency of corn produced in the parish for breadstuffs; the third of a cotton crop will 
be made, no doubt. The cane crops suffer very much for want ot rain, as well as all 
kinds of vegetables.” 

The Harrisonburg Advocate of the 24th instant says: “ We saw a few days ago a limb 
of the cotton plant pulled from a stalk in the field of the Rev. T. A. Routman, in the 
pine hills, about twelve inches long, containing se en joints and fiftcen forms, a!l prom- 
ising a perféct yield, besides numerous germs at the end. Can any of your swamp 
plantations beat that ?” 

The Brandon (Miss.) Republican of the 23d instant, in speaking cf the-dry weather, 
remarks: “In some sections the corn crops are literally ruined, gardens have suffered 
extremely, and cotton is to some extent injured.” 


Such has been, and such must ever be, the case, where men are engaged in 
exhausting the land, and are perpetually flying from each other to find new soils 
to be again exhausted, as is the case throughout this country; and the conse- 
quence is, that the loss to the farmers and planters of the Union from drought 
is twice greater than the value of all the cloth and the iron that they are 
enabled to consume. The object of the tariff of 1842 was that of enabling 
men to live together, combining their efforts for all useful purposes, the ditch- 
ing and draining of their lands, their preservation against floods, and their 
preservation against drought by means of irrigation. Desirous to call the 
attention of our readers to the advantages resulting from this latter mode of 
rendering available the vast bodies of water by which this ccuntry is every 
where traversed, we lay before them the following remarks upon the irriga- 
tion and the planting of Lombardy, persuaded that they will agree with us 
that rivers were made to aid in the product‘on of food and the raw materials 
of clothing, as well as in the transportation of those products; and that they 
will be made so to do whenever the policy of the country can Le directed 
towards efficient protection as the true and only mode of reac/iiny perfect 
Sreedom of trade :— 

American agriculture has just two arts to learn from Lombardy—hrigati on ond Tree- 


planting. Nearly all our great intervales might be irrigated immensely to ihe profit of 
their cultivators, Even where the vicinity of mountains or other high griyn.» did not 
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afford the facility here taken advantage of, Iam confident that many plains as well as 
valleys might be profitably irrigated by litting water to the requisite height and thence 
distributing it through little canals or ditches as here. Where a head of water may be 
obtained to supply the requisite power, the cost need not be considerable after the first 
outlay ; but, even though steam power should be requisite, in connection with the admi- 
rable pumping machinery of our day, irrigation would pay liberally in thousands of cases. 
Such easily parched levels as those of New-Jersey and Long Island would yield at least 
double their present product if thoroughly irrigated from the turbid streams and marshy 

onds in their vicinity. Water itsclf is of course essential to the growth of every plaut, 
but the benefits of irrigation reach far beyond this. Of the fertilizing substances so 
laboriously and necessarily applied to cultivating lands, at Jeast three times as great a 
proportion is carried off in running water as is absorbed and exhausted by the crops 
grown by their aid; so that if irrigation simply returned te the Jand as much fertility as 
the rains carry off, it would, with decent husbandry, increase in utility from year to vear. 
The valley of the Nile is one example among many of what irrigation, especially froin 
rivers at their highest stage, will do for the suil, in defiance of the most ignorant, lmpro- 
vident and unskilful cultivation. Such streams as the Raritan, the Passaic, and most of 
the New-Jersey rivers, annually squander upon the ocean an amount of fertilizing mat- 
ter adequate to the comfortable subsistence of thousands. By calculation, association, 
science, labor, most of this may be saved, One hundred thousand of the poor immigrants 
annually arriving on our shores ought to be emploved for years in New-dersey alone, in 
the construction of dams, canals, &e., adequate to the complete irrigation of all the level 
or moderately sloped lands in that State. Farms are cheaper there to-day than in lowa 
for purchasers who can pay for and know how to use them. Long Island can be ren- 
dered eminently fertile and productive by systematic and thorough irrigation ; otherwise 
I doubt that it ever will be. 

Much of Lombardy slopes very considerably toward the Po, so that the water in the 
larger or distributing canals is often used to run mills and supply other mechanical power. 
It might be used also for manufacturing, if manufactures existed here, and nearly every 
farmer might have a horse-power or so at command for domestic uses if he chose. We 

assed yesterday the completely dry beds of what seemed to be small rivers, their water 
eins been entirely drawn away into the irrigating canals on either side, while on the 
other bank there were grist-mills busily at work, and had been for hundreds of years, 
grinding by water-power where no stream naturally existed. If I mistake not, there are 
many such in this city, and in nearly all the cities and villages of Lombardy. If our 
farmers would only investigate this matter of irrigation as thoroughly as its importance 
deserves, they would find that they have neglected mines of wealth all around them 
more extensive and far more reliable than those of California. One man alone may not 
always be able to irrigate his farm, except at too great a cost; but let the subject be 
commended to general attention, and the expense would be vastly diminished. Ten 
thousand farms together, embracing a whole valley, may often be irrigated for jess than 
the cost of supplying a hundred of them separately. I trust our agricultural papers will 
agitate this improvement. 

As to Tree-planting, there can be no excuse for neglecting it, for no man needs his 
neighbor’s co-operation to render it economical or effective. We in America have been 
recklessly destroying trees quite long enough; it is high time that we began systematic- 
ally to reproduve them, There is scarcely a farm of fifty acres or over in any but the 
very newest States that might not be increased in value $1,000 by $100 judiciously ex- 
pended in tree-planting, and a little care to protect the young trees from gene de- 
struction. All road-sides, steep hill-sides, ravines and rocky places should be planted 
with oak, hickory, chestnut, pine, locust, &c., ut once; and many a farm would, after a few 
years, yield $100 worth of timber annually, without extracting $10 from the crops 
otherwise depended on. By planting locust, or some other fast-growing tree alternately 
with oak, hickory, &c., the former would be ready for use or sale by the time the latter 
needed the whole ground. Utility, beauty, comfort, profit, all combine to urge immedi- 
ate and extensive tree-planting ; shall it not be commenced { 

Here in Lombardy there is absolutely no farm, however small, without its bowers ot 
mulberry, poplar, walnut, cherry, c&c., overshadowing its canals, brooks, roads, &c., and 
traversing its fields in all directions, The vine is very generally trained on a small tree, 
like one of our plum or small cherry trees, so that, viewed at a distance or a point near 
the ground, the country would seem one vast forest, with an undergrowth mainly of 
wheat and Indian corn. Potatoes, barley, rye, &c., are grown, but none of them exten- 
sively, nor is much of the soil devoted to grass, There are no forests, properly so called, 
but a few rocky hill-sides, which occur at intervals, mainly about half way from Venice 
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to Milan, are covered with shrubbery which would probably grow to trees if permitted. 
Wheat and all summer grains are very good ; so is the grass; so the Indian corn will be, 
where it is not prevented by the vicious crowding of the plants and sugar-loaf hoeing of 
which I have frequently spoken. [ judge that ftaly altogether, with an enormous area 
planted, will realize less than half the yield she would have from the same acres with 
judicious cultivation. With potatoes, nearly the same mistake is made, but the area is 
not one tenth that of corn, and the blunder far less vital—Zvridune. 





BRITISH CENSUS AND BRITISH FREE TRADE. 


Tue British census, which has just been completed, brings to light the striking fact 
that the entire increase for the last ten years in the population of England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, and the islands in the British Seas, ia but 640,220. This moreover is 
subject to a large deduction, from the fact that the eensus of 1851 includes the seamen 
in the naval and merchant service and persons on board of vessels in the ports, all of 
whom were omitted in the enumeration of 1841. A proper reduction on this account 
would exhibit the truth that Great Britain has arrived at the period when her popula- 
tion is already stationary, and is likely hereafter to retrograde. If she persists in the 
policy that now governs her councils, diminution and decline is the inevitable law of her 
future. Withholding for the moment all reflection on that policy, it may help us to fix 
the facts in mind, if we remember that during the same period the State of New-York 
has increased in population 676,174; with an aggregate of less than two millions and a 
half of people in 18-40, she has won and raised and kept a larger increase than the Im- 
perial Islands with their twenty-seven millions of subjects. 

The great decrease is in Ireland, which, from a population of 8,175,124 in 1841, has 
fallen to 6,515,794 in 1851, being 1,659,330 less than it was ten years ago. The Irish 
in Ireland are absolutely fewer than they were in 1821. In 1841 the number of 
houses in Ireland was 1,384,360: it is now (or rather was in March, for twenty or thirty 
thousand have since been destroyed) 1,115,007. More than two hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand roof-trees have been “levelled”—this is the technical term for pulling down a 
cabin over the heads of its women and children—and their inhabitants have been driven 
into the poor-houses—such of them as did not die of hunger and fever, clinging in des- 
perate love or patient despair to their ruined hearths—to be thence redeemed by the 
savings of their relatives in this country, and brought over the blue water in search of 
an asylum against English Free Trade. 

For all this is the result of Ireland’s subjection to that godless system of abominations 
which England calls Free Trade—a system which, infernal as it is in its application to 
Treland, is tender-hearted and charitable there, in comparison with its manifestations in 
India—which only starves and slaughters an Irish mother and her children now and 
then, where it sweeps off the poor Hindoos by the thousand. Thus much of mercy Ire- 
land has got from her proximity to her loving sister Isle. England has condemned her 
to expend her entire energies in raising potatoes to feed her own people, and wheat and 
the finer grains to feed the English—to ferry across a narrow channel food which was 
thrown into the Thames by English speculators to prevent a glut in their market, while 
Irishmen were perishing by famine for want of even “ lumpers”—potatoes, whose great 
recommendation is that they are indigestible, “stay longer in the stomach and keep the 
hunger off.” England has sternly restricted Ireland to agricultural production in order 
that she might continue the great workshop of the world, and she has thus compelled 
ier Irish subjects to send away the grain for which they were ready to perish—to 

tarve in the midstof plenty—-to come to England two betslleed thousand of them every 
‘ear, for a little harvest work, from a land in which millions of tillable acres have never 
een broken up. But England has made her send her products but a little way, and 

erefore suffer but a little compared with India. England has never, to our recollec- 

mn, inflicted upon Ireland so bold and wicked a wrong, as that which levied a duty 
of 10 per cent. upon the cotton manufactures of India—the products of the household 
industry of the simple Hindoos—to protect the looms of Manchester, while she per- 
mitted a duty of but three and a half per cent. to be levied in India, for the purpose of 
revenue, on the cotton fabrics of Lancashire. This was to compel the Hindoo to send 
his raw cotton to England to be spun, and bring it back again to wear, instead of spin- 
ning it himself under his own tent. This was done in the name of Free Trade, and done 
thoronghly. 
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The manufacture of c:tton was utterly uprooted from the soil where it first sprung 
into being. The Hindoo was forced to send his raw cotton to Manchester. It cost some 
millions of lives, cut off by disease and famine ; it covered the sites of once populous 
cities with jungle, and made the habitations of man a lair for tigers. It destroyed 
finally the growth of cotton as well as its manufacture, and left the Hindoo more 
wretched than ever. The only return England has ever made to him is to encourage 
him to raise poppies and distil opium from them, which she compels the Chinese to 
buy and to stupefy himself into life-in-death, by the persuasive bayonet and the convine- 
ing bomb-shell. These at the last resort, and wherever it will answer, are her ageuts in 
giving Free Trade to those who are slow of conviction. 

The grand object of what England calls Free Trade is to undersell the world ; the in- 
dispensable means, as she thinks, are low wages. When she had accomplished a!l that 
could be done by reducing her operatives to the miuimum that could keep together an 
ill-ted, ill-clothed, ill-housed body and a savage, uninstructed soul, by such nutriment as 
could be raised on Briti-b soil, it was found that wages were still too high to enable her 
to undersell the manufacturing competitors that her greed and rapacity have driven 
abroad, to introduce her arts and skill in the United States, in France, in the Zollverein 
States, and in Russia. One step remained. It was found that the wages of agricultur- 
ists were too high. It made their beef and grain too dear for their fellow-subjects to eat 
with any hope of underselling the human race. With the faith of Dr. Sangrado, in the 
system of blood-letting and cold water, the free trade doctors insisted that the difficulty 
was, there had not been enough of bleeding and drenching. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws followed, that Englishmen might, by feeding on grain raised by still worse paid 
Jabor in Poland and France, and on the shores of the Black Sea, be put on lower wages 
yet, till the tillers of the soil in Great Britain and Ireland would so come down in their 
wages, As to enable them to feed their countrymen at reduced rates. The experiment 
has reached the beginning of its end. It has driven, year after year, an increasing num- 
ber of British subjects to seek refuge in a land where the maxims of British Free 
Trade, though adopted by a party, and taught with owlish gravity by theorists, are 
scouted by the native intelligence of a great peop e who know that population is wealth, 
and that high wages to labor are signs, as they are the sure instruments, of national 
wealth, happiness and virtue—Nochester Democrat. 


BEFORE AND AFTER, 


Bor for whom are reserved those eighty thousand square feet of the tables? What guests 
are to supply this part of the board? Oh! it is the affectionate parent extending her loving 
hand to a once obstinate but now forgiven child. The mother country has appropriated 
a position to our young confederacy, and that country which was once tacitly forbidden 
to manufacture even a hob-nail, is now invited to be a prominent guest at the levee of 
the arts. The ideais ennobling ; it makes us feel our importance in the scale of nations; 
it strengthens the cords which bind together the pattern Republic ; it gives energy, and 
stimulates us to a yet higher state of advancement. 

See steamer after steamer, propelled by a power which it took a Fulton to harness, 
bearing from our shores to England those numerous specimens of skill which western 
ingenuity have either invented or perfected—the products cf the fields, the forests, and 
the mines of America, in their natural state, or with artistic skill wrought into the vari- 
ous articles of ornament and use on which well-requited !abor has devoted its powers. 


Such were the anticipations that were formed in relation to the last grand 
speculation of England, nicknamed “The World’s Fair.” What have been 
the results ? The taste, and skill, and ingenuity of our country are derided by 
all the English journals, and the representative of Virginia at the fair—the 
representative of that State which, more than almost any other, has contributed 
to maintain the British colonial system—complains that, because coming from 
a slaveholding State, he is not treated with even common decency, and assures 
his friends that the great objects of Britain are those of maintaining a monopoly 
of manufactures for the world, and annihilating slavery in this country; 
while we see her starving the population of Ireland down to a point lower 
than that at which it stood thirty years since, and doing this fur the mainte- 


nance of her great monopoly. 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON THE HUSBANDRY OF THE BEST PORTION OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tuer is probably no liberal-minded, intelligent reader who has not wished 
that he could travel leisurely through the best cultivated portions of England 
and Scotland, so famed for the excellence of their husbandry. For those who 
have not the opportunity of doing so, what is the next thing to it?) Why, 
to near and read the most authentie accounts, to be sure; and hence we have 
determii 2d to give the following Report, to which was awarded the prize of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, “On tHe AcricutturE oF Not- 
TINGHAMSHIRE,” where may be seen the highest exhibitions of skill, the finest 
specimens of improved cultivation. 

We are not unmindful of the old objection, that the lessons it teaches are 
not applicable, on account of difference of climate, cost of labor, and other 
circumstances ; but let us look at the case. Is it not, even as a matter of 
curiosity, worth while to be made familiar with that district, which in all 
a oe has undergone in the last half century the greatest change for the 

etter ? 


The inclosures are divided by quickset hedges, and are for the most part large, though 
varying in that respect, for the sake of convenience, with the size of the farms, which ave 
usually from three hundred to five hundred acres each: some few are, however, consid- 
erably larger, although not many exceed one thousand acres. The great proportion of 
the Jand which is annually sown with turnips, imparts to the country at all seasons, and 
especially so during the winter months, as compared with many counties, a pleasing 
aspect. The bright colors of their leaves, with the flocks of sheep spread over them, 
give to the gently undulated hills, as they sueceed each other over all the western part 
of the county, a cheerful and highly domestic appearance ; an appearance, in short, which 
is characteristic of England, and can be seen in no other country in Europe. 


But words would be wasted on those who need to be stimulated to the 
perusal of such essays ; for, after all, we do raise turnips, barley, grasses, wheat, 
sheep, cattle, hogs, and horses; and of all these this essay treats as con- 
nected with the husbandry of one of the most productive counties of England, 
and in a manner so perspicuous and exact as to have commanded one of the 
prizes, always offered with great deliberation, (and never easily won,) by a 
voluntary patriotic association of gentlemen, which is enlightening the art of 
agriculture ; while in that country, and still more in this, Government is 
caring only to patronize and enlighten the art of war! 

In this number we take all that is material for the American reader, to the 
end of the first year. In our next, we shall give what relates to the barley, 
the grass, and finally, the wheat crop, which is the last in what is called 
“The Norfolk Four-course System,” which prevails also in Nottinghamshire ; 
and in due course we shall give what is said of their various kinds and races 
of domestic animals. 

As a matter of interest to American breeders, we may be allowed to men- 
tion, that it was from Blyth, in this county, that the father of the writer 
imported, through the late Charles Champion, the first pure Short-horns, 
Champion, White-rose and Shepherdess, and the first Dishley or new Leices- 
tershire sheep. The cattle were sold to Governor Loyd, $1500 for the three, 
and the sheep to John Barney, of Delaware, at $100 each. 


It is to the introduction of the Swede turnip that the improved state of farming in 
Nottinghamshire must be mainly referred. This it is which forms the farmer's sheet- 
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anchor during at least four or five months, and those the most trying of the year, for the 
support of his stock. 

This invaluable root was, if we are rightly informed, introduced into this county about 
the commencement of the present century, by the late Colonel Mellish, of Blyth; and 
small portions of seed were distributed by him to the leading agriculturists of that neigh- 
borhood ; but as the improved mode of growing turnips in drills was then quite unknown, 
the success attendant upon the first essays of these gentlemen is said to have been very 
limited ; neither were the results of their efforts of so much value to the animals for 
whose sustenance they were provided, as might have been supposed. Besides, no imple- 
ment for cutting the turnip was at that time thought of; and we have been informed by 
an eye-witness that the sheep to which they were given not being able, without great 
difficulty, to eat them—doubtless, in part, from their imperfect growth—they were re- 
moved from the ground, and pronounced to be, with due respect to Colonel Mellish, a 
very unsatisfactory article of food to be provided for animals which had not the power 
to make a meal of them. But as their culture was improved, and machines at length 
were introduced for slicing them, they obtained that place in the estimation of the farmer 
which they well deserve, and have ever since held. Indeed, so highly is the Swedish 
turnip estimated on the light soils, that it forms ¢he criterion by which to judge of the 
degree of cultivation upon any farm; and amply have the farmers of these districts made 
amends for any deficiencies in their first attempts, by the success which has since crowned 
their efforts ; for we hesitate not to say that heavier crops can be nowhere seen than in 
some districts of this county, which, in the recollection of persons now living, were deemed 
too poor to repay the expenses of cultivation. 

It would be anticipating our subject to enter at present more fully into the means 

uployed for the attainment ofan object of such primary importance; we will only 
observe here that the expenses incurred in the cultivation of this particular crop, impor- 
tant as it unquestionably is, are not estimated by the mere actual value of that crop, but 
success attained here is regarded as an earnest of success in each crop throughout the 
ensuing course. And we could not but be struck with the following fact, in a ride we 
took through the county in the month of November last, that we found the turnip crop 
more uniformly good, after a season of drought almost unprecedented, on the western 
side of the county, than on the eastern and southern sides, although the soils in the 
former are much more liable to suffer from a dry season than either of the latter; from 
which we could not but arrive at the conclusion that capital had been more freely ex- 
depend upon those districts where success had been the greatest, otherwise a superiority 
would not have been found where it was least to be expected ; an expectation founded 
on a full consideration of the means employed, to which the results must always be cor- 
respondent. 

And here it may be very naturally asked, on the assumption that such splendid crops 
of turnips are produced and are in time succeeded by those of grain of equal excellency, 
on a soil by nature so poor, By what means has a change so happy been effected? To 
such question we would reply, that it will form the subject-matter of this Essay to enter 
as fully as possible into the means so used; and we will only say, in concluding these 
general remarks, that the first great impetus given to the farming of this county was by 
the introduction of bones as a manure. 

It is self-evident that the land which was too poor in the first instance to produce any 
thing useful, could not without extraneous aid yield what was nece-sary to improve its 
first condition; added to which, considerable tracts of these soils lay too far removed 
from any large towns which otherwise might have furnished, at least in some measure, 
the means necessary for their improvement ; but through the medium of bone-tillage and 
other light manures, the face of this extensive district has been within the present century 
entirely changed. 

Bones were originally very cheap, and as their effects were strikingly manifest to all 
who made use of them, they were, until the increasing demand for them raised consider- 
ably the price, most lavishly used. It was thought by many that as the quantity used 
was increased, the effect would follow in the same ratio; and considering how little 
science in its application to agriculture was then known, we need feel no surprise at an 
opinion so erroneous being entertained. At length, however, it became evident to some 
intelligent minds that they were riding too freely a favorite hobby; and it was asserted 
that the “land required change.” The Duke of Portland was one of the first to direct 
attention to this fact, by publishing the result of experiments carefully made on his own 
farms, which tended to show that, by repeatedly applying bones to the same soil, the 
good effects which resulted from their first application were almost or altogether want- 
ing, owing to its repletion of phosphate of lime. Then it was that the farmer began to 
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look out for substitutes, and hence have followed the long list of artificial manures in 
their various forms. 

The course of cropping usually adopted in the western division of the county is the 
Norfolk, or four-years’ course, namely, 


Ist year, turnips. 

2d year, barley. 

3d year, grass seeds or red clover. 
4th year, wheat. 


FIRST YEAR, TURNIPS, 


As soon as the wheat crop is removed, the preparation immediately commences for the 
crop of turnips, by giving the land one, two, or even more orders or workings, as it may 
be necessary or convenient during the dry weather of autumn. This is now most com- 
monly done by putting on the scarifier, which is in general use throughout the district ; 
the land being again crossed by the same, and afterwards worked by lighter harrows 
until the quitch-grass is ready for being got off. It was formerly the custom to burn this 
on the ground after being raked together; but it is now more generally, by good farm- 
ers, carted away and put into a stack, and after remaining there until dry, used as a 
bottom for the manure in the yards, where it is useful in absorbing the drainage of 
urine. 

This method of using the quitch-grass has been objected to, but we think without 
sufficient force, on the ground of its being liable to grow afterwards: to obviate this, it 
is only necessary to see to its being dry before it is so applied. 

It was the practice of an excellent farmer to apply salt by way of assisting the pro- 
cess of decay; and we doubt not that the idea is well worthy of the attention of all who 
desire to make as much manure on their farm as possible,—which certainly will be the 
object of every farmer who duly estimates its value. 

If the season is favorable for cleaning the fallows, when they receive the last plough- 
ing before winter, they are not unfrequently so perfectly tilled as to be in a fit state for 
the reception of the seed, which on the dry soils of Nottinghamshire is an advantage that 
can scarcely be too highly estimated, or too much sought after. As the winter rains then 
succeed, the land requires to be but little disturbed in the following spring, but remains 
cool, and is far more certain of producing a crop of turnips than if exposed by repeated 
ploughings during the drying months of the spring season. 

In the winter months, as the manure is made, it is carted out of the yards into the 
fields where it is intended to be used in the approaching season for the turnip crop. 
There are various modes of preserving it during the interval which ensues. The one we 
are inclined to believe the best is, to have it thrown up into hills out of the carts by 
hand, and not, as is more frequently the case, run upon by the carts, to prevent thereby 
—what is, after all, an erroneous idea—its overheating. By throwing it lightly together, 
the fermentation is equal throughout, and will be found so when it is again disturbed. 
Instead, however, of allowing the gases to escape by exhalation, we would, by all means, 
recommend a covering of soil to be thrown upon it, sides as well as top, of not less than 
six inches deep; by which means those gases are repelled back upon the manure itself, 
and there fixed, instead of wasting themselves on the “ desert air.” 

Manure so treated will require nothing more doing to it until within a fortnight or three 
weeks of the time of using, when it ought to be turned, and again covered with the same 
soil. The expense of covering is very trifling, the advantage attendant upon it very 
great. There is no need to cart the soil froma distance, but only to make a trench round 
the manure, the same as if covering potatoes for the winter. 

The usual season for sowing the Swede turnip commences the last week in May, or 
the first in June, and continues till about the 20th of the latter month. If sown earlier, 
they are liable, on the dry soils, to mildew ; if later, they frequently do not attain the 
same size which they otherwise would. Some experienced farmers prefer a rathes late 
season, from the circumstance of the la‘e-sown turnips being mostly of better quality 
than those sown earlier. Presuming on the land being perfectly clean, and free from 
quitch, the usual method is to throw open drills for the reception of the manure, which 
is done by a common swing plough, in most general use throughout the county, drawn 
by two horses abreast. The distance between the drills should vary, with the quality 
of the soil, from 22 to 27 inches. The better the soil, the wider the drills may be drawn, 
as the plants will be larger, and consequently require more room to expand in. The 
manure is then carted on by one-horse carts from the hills, as described above, in quan- 
tity from 10 to 15 loads to the acre, as it happens to be plentiful or the contrary, or as 
the farmer may wish to reserve it or not for other purposes, Women and boys then 
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follow, for the purpose of thoroughly dividing and equally distributing it in the drills. 
lf the manure has been well made in the yards, and afterwards treated in the manner 
we have described, it will present a black and oily appearance, retaining considerable 
heat, and giving every indication of strength and goodness. The ridges are then imme- 
diately split by another plough, covering in the manure as quickly as possible, which at 
this season of the year, when evaporation goes on rapidly, is an object of paramount im- 
portance. The Northumberland drill now follows upon the newly-made ridges, whilst 
the mould is fresh and mvist, depositing, at one and the same time, although at different 
depths, the seed and such hand manures as may be used. The quantity of seed sown 
on the acre ought to be varied according to the state of the soil at the time of sowing, 
and the general character of the soil, On the light souls, if sufficiently moist, every seed 
may be expected to vegetate, and even then not less than 3 lbs. ought to be sown; but 
on the stronger soils, which lie more open, and upon which it is, in consequence, more 
difficult to secure a sufficiency of plants, not less than 4 Ibs. should be sown. 

We are aware that many will consider this an unnecessary quantity; but, supposing 
the whole to grow, which is seldom the case, it is only requisite to introduce the hoes 
somewhat sooner. Plants are much easier thinned from a superabundance than sup- 
plied when wanting, particularly on dry soils, where transplanting is attended with un- 
certainty; and in favor of a large quantity of seed we may cite the Northumbrian 
practice, which is high authority on the subject. 

Amongst a great variety of hand manures now in use, the most common are bones 
ground either to what is called “ dust,” or to “half-inch,” that is, left in pieces of aboxt 
that size, and rape-dust mixed with them, which serves to quicken into action their 
dormant powers. Many substitutes have, however, of late years been made use of, which 
we propose to notice briefly afterwards, and will only observe that the dressing supplied 
for the turnip crop forms a very heavy item in the farmer’s annual expenditure. In 
1842, the present Mr. Milward informed us that he spent that year at Babworth, upon 
170 acres of turnips, from 50s, to 70s, an acre, and even more than that sum, for the 
greater part of his crop was Swede turnips, which received half-a-ton of rape-dust to the 
acre, at a cost of £7 7s. a ton, the price current for the year. The turnips were, however, 
good in proportion, insomuch that, the great breadth considered, and the quality of 
the soil upon which they were grown, they were the best we have ever seen. I have 
heard Mr. Milward observe that he has spent upon the same farm, consisting of about 
550 acres of arable land, upwards of £600 in linseed-cake in one year; and, supposing 
the half of this cake to have been consumed in the yards by beasts, and the manure ap- 
plied to the turnip crop, the two items form together a very heavy outlay of capital. 

But it may be urged that the case here adduced is an extreme case, and a solitary one, 
and that the farming of an individual forms no criterion whereby to judge of a district. 
But to such a remark we would rejoin, that it is by no means a solitary case ; that, on 
the contrary, there are many tenant-farmers in the same neighborhood who are farming 
with equal spirit; and that such a degree of cultivation amongst the sand-land farmers 
forms the rule rather than the exception. 

As soon as the young plants are large enough to admit the horse-hoe, no time is lost 
in stirring the ground cffectually between the drills, as it is found that their growth is 
thereby greatly accelerated. They will now soon be ready for striking with the com- 
mon hoe across the drills, for the purpose of thinning the plants. This ought to be done 
by an es man, followed by a boy or girl, to leave single such plants as he may 
not have been able to separate with the hoe. The usual distance at which the plants are 
left apart is from 9 to 12 inches; and a hoe of a size not less than 9 inches should be 
used, if the plants are to have sufficient space in which to develop themselves, This 
work is frequently performed by the piece, at about 4s. the acre, and cannot be done for 
less to allow fair wages. In a few days afterwards, a second horse-hoeing will be re- 
quired, and not improbably a third, as well as being gone over a second time by the 
hand-hoe, although at much less expense than the former one, the object of this latter 
Roeing being chiefly to eradicate any weeds which may remain. 

The season for sowing the common turnip in its several varieties is from the middle of 
June to the middle of July, although they are sown as late as August on land which has 
grown a previous crop of tares. These late turnips, with good management, form the 
most nutritious feed for the lambing ewes during the early spring season. A mixture 
of “white globe” and “ purple-top white” is often sown for early feed in the autumn. 
The “ green globe” is an excellent kind to succeed, and possesses this advantage, that it 
will bear the winter nearly as well as the Swedish turnipitself The routine of cultiva- 
tion for the common turnips is similar to that pursued for the Swedes, excepting that they 
do not require the same high management that the latter do. Neither have they, in 
general, the same space allowed, either between the drills or the plants themselves. 
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Some prefer to sow them on the level furrow, and not upon ridges; such is Mr. Milwards’ 
practice. After the land has been brought to a smooth surface, it is manured, and the 
menure immedia'ely ploughed ia by a common furrow. The seed is then drilled in, and 
also the tillage, by one of the large Suffolk drills, at a distance of not more than 18 or 20 
inches between the rows. Drilling on the flat has two advantages over the ridge method. 
The hasty showers in summer do not run from the roots of the plants so easily as when 
sown upon ridges ; and it also admits of the turnips being drilled much nearer between 
the rows, which in the white turnip is of service, inasmuch as where upon ridges only 
three rows could be had to secure the benefit of covering the manure better, (which is 
the principal advantage possessed by the ridge system,) fuur may be included in the same 
space ; and although the turnips may be smaller in size, they are of far better quality. 
The horse-hoe may be used within drills of 18 inches, but not at less, without danger of 
injury to the plants. Two pounds of seed is generally thought enough of the common 
turnip to the acre. 

The early-sown turnips are generally ready to stock during the month of September, 
which is mostly done by turning lambs upon them. These have been previously taught 
by the ewes to eat linseed-cake, and have an allowance of a quarter of a pound each 
until Christmas, which is then increased to half a pound, if they are intended to be sold 
fat in the spring; a practice followed now very often, at least as regards the wethers. 
The choicest gimmers are more frequently reserved for breeding ewes; a proportion of 
one fourth or one fifth being supplied each year, by which means the flock of ewes is 
always young. 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE SOUNDS OF INDUSTRY. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE, 


And the huskers’ joke and mirth and glee 
’Neath the moonlight on the plain; 
The kind voice of the dairyman, 
The shepherd’s gentle call— 
These sounds of active industry, 
I love, I love them all 


I rove the banging hammer, 
The whirring of the plane, 
The crashing of the busy saw, 
The creaking of the crane, 
The ringing of the anvil, 
The grating of the drill, 
The clattering of the turning-lathe, 
The whirling of the mill, 
The buzzing of the spindle, 
The rattling of the loom, 
The puffing of the engine, 
And the fan’s con'inuous bbom— 
The chipping of the tailor’s shears, 
The driving of the awl— 
The sounds of Busy LaBor, 
I love, I love them all. 


For they tell my longing spirit 
Of the earnestness of life, 
How much of all its happiness 

Comes out of toil and strife : 
Not that toil and strife that fainteth, 
And murmureth all the way— 
Not the toil and strife that groaneth 
Beneath a tyrant’s sway ; 

But the toil and strife that springeth 
From a free and willing heart, 

A strife which ever bringeth 


I love the plowman’s whistle, To the striver all his part 


The reaper’s cheerful song, 





The drover’s oft repeated shout, 

As he spurs his stock along; 
The bustle of the market man, 

As he hies him thro’ the town; 
The halloo from the tree top 

As the ripened fruit comes down. 
The busy sound of threshers 

As they clean the ripened grain, 





Oh! there is a good in labor, 
If we labor but aright, 
That gives vigor to the day time 
And a sweeter sleep at night; 
A good that bringeth pleasure, 
Even to the toiling hours— 
For duty cheers the spirit 
As the dew revives the flowers. 
Ohio Cultivator. 
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THE GREAT GRAIN MARKET OF THE WORLD. 


Tae Wuear Cror or 1851.—The reports from the various grain-growing parts of 
the Union, indicate that the wheat crop of the present year w ill be the heaviest ever 
taken from the earth in the Western States. In Ohio, the crop is a very large and fine 
one. In New-York, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the yield is also very large, and 
the wheat of the very best quality. In Michigan, particularly, the yield exceeds any 
thing ever known even in Michigan. 


The tariff of 1842 created a market for far more than one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars worth of food among the men who opened the mines of coal 
and of ore, and who mined that coal and that ore, and built the furnaces that 
smelted the ore which gave usin 1847 six hundred thousand additiunal tons 
of home-made iron ; and among the men who built the cotton and woollen 
mills, and the men whe made the cloth from two hundred and fifty thousand 
additional bales of cotton, and thirty millions of pounds cf additional wool; 
and among the men who made the spinales, and the iooms, and the clothing, 
and the furniture, and the books, and the newspapers, for this vast body of 
consumers of the raw products of the earth. 

The tariff of 1846 has closed and is daily closing the mills and furnaces of 
the Union, and mills and furnaces have ceased to be built. Instead of in- 
creasing the domestic market for food, we have diminished it to the extent of 
one hundred and forty thousand bales of cotton, and twenty millions of pounds 
of wool, and four hundred thousand tons of iron, equal to more than fifty 
millions of dollars; and what have we gained in return? In the year 1846-7, 
we not only fed all the laborers and mechanies employed in producing that 

vast quantity of cloth, and iron, and coal, but we exported food to the enor- 
mous amount of sixty-three million dollars. Last year, the export was twenty- 
seven millions, and yet in the mean time we had driven our whole increase of 
population, amounting to more than two millions, into agriculture. 

We now invite the attention of the farmers of the Union to the fact that the 
average price of flour is but four dollars per barrel, with a daily tendency to 
decline, and that wheat is now selling in this neighborhood for eighty cents 
a bushel, and that it is only on condition of selling at those prices they can 
have any foreign market at all, for the average price of wheat in Engl: und for 
the first few months of this year was but 4s. 2d., or one dollar per bushel of 
sixty pounds. Forced to sell at these prices, this wheat and this flour go 
abroad, and to what extent they may see by the following statement of the 
export trade of those articles for the eleven months of the last harvest year :— 


Breapsturrs.—The following is a statement of the exports of Flour, Meal, and Grain, 
from the United States to Great Britain and Ireland, from the 1st of September last to 
the latest dates : 























FLOUR, MEAL, WHEAT, CORN, 
bbls. bbls. bush. bush. 

Now- Yooh, dusees cavcee wore. 946,375 1,637 986,537; 1,401,559 
New-Orleans,.......---...-- bomp ee 210,225 47,066 
Phila itoip a oes cnnciecnocsiess 122,837 8,916 273,542 537,045 
Baltimore, .....- ndinis ebiebab Gans 67,508 26,451 133,644 
POG codes covvec scot cc cdessess 17,495 50,939 
Other ports,.. +++. +-+-++----+++- 15,203 27,000 
Datel... <smsve tae en nseeneees 1,379,633 5,553| 1,286,630] 2,197,258 
About same time last year,.....-.- 392,742 6,086 482,929) 4,813,373 





The total value of these exports last year was little short of siz millions of 
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dollars, and the total value of those of the present year is but about eight 
millions, and this trivial increase in the return is obtained by a diminution in 
the price of flour from about five and a half dollars to about four dollars. 
Any further increase is likely to be obtained, at the cost of a further and 
larger diminution in prices paid in the market we have obtained at the cost of 
the sacrifice of a domestic market for food that existed in 1846-7, to the ex- 
tent of at least fifty millions of dollars more than now, and that would have 
increased at least a hundred millions of dollars in the time that has elapsed, 
had the tariff of 1842 been permitted to remain. It is time that the 
farmers and planters of the Union should learn that when they make a large 
market at home, men come from abroad to buy, as they did in 1847, aud that 
then they get the highest price; and that when they do not make a market at 
home, they themselves have to send or go abroad to sell, as they do at present, 
and that then they get the lowest price. 

The farmer who desires to know how to secure a large export trade for his 
products, should study carefully the following letter from Mr. William Brown, 
the free trade member of the British Parliament. It can scarcely fail to 
profit him :— 

a 

My dear Sir :—In sending you my remarks on your Aversham speech, I write to 
you not only in the character of a merchant, who has had transactions all over the 
world, but in that of a landed proprietor, who, in common with other gentlemen in er- 
ested in the soil, is desirous to support the rent rolls. I think it right to state this, that 
you may see that in our discussions I stand on mutual ground. * * * 

Paradoxical as it may appear, I think Great Britain is the largest grain-exporting 
country in the world, although it is impossible to estimate accurately what quantity of 
grain, &c., is consumed in preparing £50,000,000 sterling ($250,000,000 or thereabouts) 
in value of exports by which you so greatly benefit. Jt is placed in the laboratory of 
that wonderful intellectual machine, man, which gives him the physical power, aided by 
steain, of converting it into broadcloths, calico, hardware, &c., and in these shapes your 
wheats jind their way to every country of the world. 

Within this century alone this country has had use for 1,500,000 more manufac- 
turers, merchants, and those depending on trade, than at any previous period. These, 
aided and assisted by our natural advantages, have found foreign markets for you every 
where. On the other hand, your prosperity is very important to the merchants and 
manufacturers, for they must cease to make and export goods, or to be able to use the 
agricultural produce of the country, unless they can find purchasers for their returns. 





MOVING A PEAR TREE. 


Z. B. Porter, Esq.. proprietor of the Cambridge Market Hotel, has furnished the Vew- 
England Farmer with a statement of a novel experiment tried by him recently; that of 
transplanting a large pear tree laden with fruit. The tree is of the Leperne variety, 18 
inches in diameter a few feet from the ground, 34 feet in height, and the distance through 
the branches in any direction is upwards of 30 feet. The quantity of fruit now upon 
the tree is estimated at two barrels. 

The tree was moved a distance of 32 feet, in the following manner :—A trench in the 
form of a square, 12 feet on each side, was dug around the tree, to the depth of 34 feet. 
A box of plank was built around the earth thus left adhering to the roots, and, by work- 
ing in planks at the sides, a bottom was formed to the box, which thus completely 
encased the roots of the tree. A canal was dug from the tree to the place to which it 
was to be moved, of sufficient width and depth to admit of the passage of this mass of 
earth, and the tree—with the body of more than 500 cubic feet of earth, and estimated 
by good judges to weigh 25 tons - was safely deposited in its new location. 

No roots were found in digging around or under the tree. The time occupied in moy- 
ing it was forty minutes; expense $50. The tree stood upon the spot selected for the 
location of the Cambridge Market Bank, and was moved by Mr. James Mellen, of Cam- 
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bridge, at Mr. Porter’s request, to preserve the tree, and make room for the erection of 
that building. 4 

The principle involved in the foregoing is not a new one. Removing large 
trees by digging round the bottoms, in the fall of the year, and transplanting 
them in the dead of winter, when the earth is frozen fast to the roots and 
fibres, has been practised for quite a length of time. The plank box, in the 
case of the pear tree, supplied the place of the frozen earth—Eb. P. L. & A. 





THE REAPING MACHINE AND THE IRISH LABORERS. 


A rriat of a few agricultural implements which have been shown in the great Exhibi- 
tion, was made yesterday at Mr. Mechi’s model farm, at Tiptree-heath. Col. Johnston 
of New-York was present on the part of the United States. The American reaping 
machines attracted much attention, but as the wheat was wet and unripe, only one ma- 
chine worked to advantage. This was McCormack’s. The Zimes sent a reporter to 
Tiptree, and he says that about the success of this machine, when tried under more favor- 
able circumstances, there cannot be a doubt ; and as to its advantages, they were suffi- 
ciently indicated yesterday by the loud cheers which burst from the large body of farmers 
assembled. The Zimes adds “ that it is not a little singular that such an invention should 
come to us from America, where the shortcomings of the labor market have compelled 

ople to look out for mechanical facilities in carrying out their harvesting operations. 

‘here it has been in existence for seven years, while we in this country have been going 
on from autumn to autumn, dependent for securing our crops upon armies of impover- 
ished Irish peasants, who come to reap, and remain to fill our workhouses, swell our 
rates, and aggravate the moral and physical wretchedness of our surplus population.” 
The Morning Post of to-day, referring to the meeting at Mechi’s farm, and the trial of 
agricultural instruments, remarks of McCormack’s machine, that twice did it go over the 
field, and, “ without the slightest failure, cut the corn, leaving the stubble about the ordi- 
nary height, and throwing the several plants at the side of its path in heaps, just fitted 
for being tied up in sheaves. It is probable that some improvements and modifications 
of the details of this implement may be discovered, but its universal adoption must be a 
matter of certainty.” “It must be obvious that, with this implement, the farmer obtains 
in a far greater degree a coutrol over his harvest which he never had before ; and the 
extra wages paid to Irish reapers will be saved. This machine has been in general use 
several years in America, and its introduction here is one of the most important helps 
which the farmer has lately received from machinery.” These very critics, who now speak 
in such high terms of praise of this American machine, spoke of it with ridicule when 
it was in the Crystal Palace! When, however, they discover the practical utility of 
many of the American articles in the Exhibition, they are astonished at the ingenuity of 
the Americans. So McCormack’s reaping machine will be awarded a first-class prize.— 
London Correspondent of the North American. 


In laying the above before our readers, we desire not only to invite their 
attention to the advantages to be derived from every where combining toge- 
ther to obtain the use of these admirable machines, and thus saving themselves 
from some of the loss now every where experienced from dispersion, in the 
deficiency of harvest labor, but also to the fact that the great reason for rejoic- 
ing at its introduction into England is found in the fact that it will enable that 
country to dispense in future with the “ armies of impoverished Irish peasants” 
by whom the work of harvesting has thus far been performed. England dis- 
couraged by all the means in her power the growth of Irish manufactures, as 
she did, and is doing, with American ones. She forbade that the Irish artisan 
should take his place by the side of the Irish agriculturist. She would not 
permit the loom and the anvil to take their natural places by the side of the 
plough and the harrow. She insisted, as does now insist our late Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Walker, that Ireland was an agricultural country, and 
that she must raise food and flax to be sent to England, there to be converted 
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into clothing, returning nothing to the land. Nevertheless, nature would work, 
despite of all discouragements short of British free trade, and Irish manufac- 
tures continued to make progress until the Union of 1801 gave them perfect 
free trade with England. From that time, the progress of the country has 
steadily been downward, and the poor Irishmen, reduced to agriculture alone, 
have been seen to be compelled to migrate in summer, almost by hundreds 
of thousands, to earn a few shillings in harvest time, with which to pay 
their rent at home. They yet lived, or rather starved through life, and they 
might have continued thus to live, but England gave them another lesson in 
free trade, sacrificing her and their agriculture to the spinners and weavers of 
Manchester. ‘The effect of this is seen in the almost utter destruction of Irish 
agriculture. Reduced to live upon potatoes, the failure of that single crop 
brought starvation and pestilence, and the result of the British monopoly sys- 
tem called free trade is seen in the frightful fact, that instead of increasing at 
the rate of ten or fifteen per cent. in the last decennial period, the population 
has actually been so diminished by famine and pestilence as to be less than it 
was thirty years since. So frightful a fact might be supposed likely to invite 
attention to the cause of the deficiency in the demand for Irish labor, with a 
view to the restoration of that people to the enjoyment of their natural rights ; 
but instead of this, we see her rejoicing in the fact that the demand for that 
labor is to be further diminished, and that the “ armies of impoverished Irish- 
men” will be still further impoverished by the cessation of the demand for 
their aid in securing the harvests of the favored England. So heartless a 
system as that which looks to securing to that country a monopoly of the 
power to supply iron and cloth to the world—that looks to the making of 
England the great “ workshop of the world”—has never before existed ; and 
those who lend their aid to the perpetuation of its existence, as is now being 
done by the advocates of the tariff of 1846, must hold themselves responsible 
for its effects in the desolation of [reland and India, and of every other country 
subject to the destructive system. ‘To abolish it at once and for ever, and 
thus to restore to the people of the world the power to bring the loom and 
the anvil to the side of the plough and the harrow, needs but a brief effort on 
the part of this country, and that effort cannot fail to place it in a position of 
power and influence that it never can attain while it shall continue to lend its 
aid to the perpetuation of British power, and to compel its farmers and plant- 
ers to exhaust their lands for the maintenance of British fleets and armies 
employed in dragooning the impoverished people of Ireland and of India. 
















































Massacuusetts Aprtes tn Catirornia.—It is stated that a cargo of Massachusetts 
apples, packed in ice, and in most perfect condition, was recently received in San Fran- 
cisco. It is the first shipment of the kind which reached that place in good condition. 
A cargo of live hogs arrived there lately from the Sandwich Islands, and sold at twenty 
to twenty five cents per pound on foot, or thirty cents per pound when dressed. The 
“= setae SRST 400 turkeys and 350 hens; the latter sold readily at two and a half 
ollars eac 
















A Narvurat Braet tn Atasama. —Professor Toomey, in his recent geological explora- 
tion of this State, found a natural bridge in Walker county, about a mile from the main 
road, which rivals the celebrated one in Virginia. It spans about one hundred and 
twenty feet, while its height is about seventy. It is formed of massive sandstone, and is 
very symmetrical. The surrounding scenery is very grand, and lofty beech and hemlock 
trees growing on the bridge nearly shade it from the rays of the sun, and add to the wild 
sublimity of the spot. 
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FLAX AND HEMP. 


Tr is affirmed that not less than 46,000 acres of land in the State of New-York were 
sown with flax in 1849.—New- York Journal of Commerce. 


The flax movement appears to progress steadily, and it would seem scarcely 
to be doubted that that tibre must, to a considerable extent, take the place of 
cotton, A recent Scottish journal, the Glasgow Saturday Post, says :— 

We have now before us, we may mention, the product of a piece of coarse hemp 
bagging, in the various forms of fine flax, and we are sure that a glance at the articles 
referred to will be quite sufficient to satisfy any unprejudiced observer that the inven- 
tion, when fully developed, is calculated to effect a surprising revolution in the spinning 
and weaving manufactures of this country. In addition, we have also had handed to us 
a piece of fine lawn muslin, figured with flax cotton, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the flowers have all the lustre and glossy appearance of silk. This, we believe, is 
the ‘first time in which flax cotton has been used for the purpose of figuring fine muslins, 
and the result, we understand from practical parties, is most satisfactory and conclusive. 
We may just add, while noticing this subject, that independent altogether of the opinions 
which may be entertained as to the effect which the substitution of home-made flax for 
foreign-grown cotton is calculated to produce, we consider that the invention by which 
the material is animalized gives it a superiority over cotton, which cannot fail to secure 
its general adoption by parties engaged in the silk, woollen, and linen trade. 

Attempts, we are informed, are now being made in France to introduce 
the culture of a gigantic sort of hemp, indigenous in China, where it is raised 
in large quantities, and is known under the name of Lo-Ma. Hitherto the 
French growers have not succeeded in bringing it to seed, though the stalks 
and fibre are produced by them in abundance. It requires a warm climate, 
and will not go to seed where it is too cold to raise olives. In Algeria it is 
hoped’to raise it in perfection. In order to produce the seed, the plant must 
stand late in the season, say eight months from the time of planting. In 
France they plant it about the middle of April, and the fibre is tripe by the 
end of October, and is very long and beautiful ; the yield is twice as great as 
that of ordinary hemp. It would be worth while for the agriculturists of 
Kentucky and the Southern States to look into the value of this plant. We 
see no reason why the fibre should not be raised in abundance in Kentucky ; 
the seed would perhaps have to be produced still further south. It stands 
frost well. 

It is surely time for the producers of cotton to reflect that their policy tends 
to place all the machinery for the conversion of cotton into cloth in the hands 
of the flax and hemp producers of the world, and to place themselves entirely 
in the power of men whose interests are directly adverse to their own. 





Drying Peacurs—This delicious fruit when properly dried is exceedingly palatable 
and very much in demand. For this purpose the peaches should be gathered before 
they are mellow, pared, and (when small-sized vans i are used) simply split in two 
parts and laid on. boards in a brick oven, after taking out the bread, leaving the mouth 
of the oven open to permit the moisture to evaporate. This is said, by a lady who 
has had much experience in drying fruit, to be the best method yet adopted. Six bushels 
of fresh peaches will make about one when dried. 





To Baxe Arpies.—Take sour apples, and to every square tin filled with them pour a 
teacupful of water and one of sugar. Bake them slowly until done. Eat them with 
cream and the juice which exudes from them. Nobody knows much of baking apples 
who has not eaten them in this way. No quince, peach, pear, nor plum preserves are 
equal to this simple dessert. 
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PORTER’S PATENT GRADUATING TWYERE FOR BLACKSMITHS’ FORGES, 


Ovn attention has been called to a patent twyere, which appears to be so 
much superior to any in use that it is with pleasure we notice it. It was 
patented by Mr. Robert D. Porter in 1849; and we have seen certificates 
from a great many who have it in use, some of them for three years, who say 
it is superior to any thing of the kind they have ever tried. Its advantages 
are :— 

Ist. The blast can be regulated effectually so as to suit any kind of work. 

2d. The blast can be ke pt clear at all times without the use of a poker, or 
without breaking and shaking the fire, thus enabling the smith to take a clean 
clear heat. 

3d. By actual experiment it sayes one third of the fuel, while the work can 
be done one fourth faster. 

4th. The blast is removed eight or nine inches from the back, which is a 
great advantage to the smith doing crooked or difficult work. 

Sth. It is not liable to get out of order, and will last for many years. 

We have no hesitation in recommending it as a superior article, which 
should be in general use. 





ANALYSES OF THE MUSKMELON (Cucumis Melo) AND THE WATER- 
MELON (Cucurbita Cetrullus). 


READ AT THE LATE SCIENTIFIC CONVENTION AT ALBANY, N.Y., BY J. H. SALISBURY, M.D. 


Tue varieties examined were the N vutmeg Muskmelon, and the long, red-flesh Water- 
melon. The fruit only was examined. Length of Muskmelon, 6 inches ; diameter 5% 
inches, Length of Watermelon, 14 inches; diameter 6 inches. 


PER CENTAGE OF WATER, DRY MATTER, AND ASH. 


Muskmelon, Watermelon, 
POD GORGE GN, cand toned inbdediansseninents 90.987 94.898 
Per centage of dry matter,...... ...206 2500 eee ccccce 9.013 5.102 
Ye ee ee eer 0.271 0.248 
Per ce ntage of ash in dry matter, .... .c2cee cees cece on 3.007 4.861 


The muskmelon contains but a trifle more water than the beet. The watermelon con- 
tains more than the muskmelon and less than the cucumber. One ton of the fresh fruit 
of the muskmelon has 174.84 Ibs. of organic matter, and 5.42 Ibs, of inorganic matter. 
One ton of watermelon fruit, fresh, contains 97.08 lbs. of organic matter, and 4.96 lbs, 
of inorganic matter. 36,900 lbs. of muskmelons and 40.822 lbs. of watermelons contain 





































each 100 lbs. of inorganic matter, or ash, 





100 Ibs Ash 
of Muskmelon, 


100 Ibs. Ash 


of Watermelon. 





LSP ee ee ee we . 11.55 11.42 
oR A OS oo Re a 2.20 1.21 
PU CO ooo enc nud tins kcdbanad place oes 25.40 14.93 
Sulphuric acid,.............. LE AIT er Bs Pee 3.90 1.63 
FED GE Woh concen ckds honed qe di sbovebdaaia 2.30 4.52 
Renn caos danbes sedebe ctttet ate cits b4blbs doth 5.85 7.32 
BEEN, 200s eosebe hse bbck Jhb Sbedudde Wbiery -- 0.60 1.31 
PU, conc asccus shuces anedus foes Saat é iviuw CSS 23.95 
ee er eee Wise Pedic bek aodeu 30.63 
CHIN, coo ods cccdes edb db abedWh beté wrctiesoduned 5.20 1.81 
Organic matter, ...-- ooo cece cece cece ce ne ee ew cece ee trace trace 

99.70 98.73 


The muskmelon contains a large per centage of phosphoric acid and soda, and consid- 


erable potash. The watermelon has a very large per centage of soda and potash, and is 
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also quite rich in phosphoric acid. The occurrence of these bodies in such quantities in 
those plants explains to us why dead animal matter, as flesh, bones, d&c., common salt 
and ashes, have such a marked influence in promoting their growth and productiveness. 


PROXIMATE ORGANIC ANALYSES OF FRUIT. 


100 lbs. Muskmelon 100 Ibs. Watermelon. 














Fresh fruit Dry fruit, Fresh fruit. Dry fruit. 

bE CNN Ct ERG ct 0.918 10.219 0.572 11.403 
ep gl gl hapa Aap A a nad eee 0.442 4.952 0.004 0.080 
i cutsis oneedsccnee sbatel eeene’ 1.142 12.800 0.3818 6.340 
Es le none none 
pete ae Babsath .wcace enccocccoese anes 5.250 58.942 8.020 60.267 
a alin cahiteat acelin 0.004 0.044 0.006 0.120 
Fat, wax, and resin,......... a eeeineieaaniadl 0.038 0418 0.022 0.440 
DT cnnne cane adctinbesce Gane bane ol trace trace 0.007 0.140 
PT idee ccscnadesenesenettauees . eee 0.009 0.180 
Tartaric acid,........---- aseene esesooes 0.005 0.055 trace _ trace 
Beecccsec cece cone coos coeseccscecocesohane ISR 1.058 21.030 
Dry matter,.... .---2+ -----+ cone ceeeee es 8.929 100.00 5.016 100.00 
Water,....-. © cece coce cows cece coc cecces 90.987 94.898 

99.916 99.914 


The large per centage of albumen, casein, dextrine and sugar, with a small quantity 
of acid, shows us the reason of the peculiar rich flavor of the fruit of the melon. 


ULTIMATE ORGANIC ANALYSES. 


100 parts of dry fruit of the Muskmelon, Watermelon, 
SESE OS cake cunecs nth once sansonne 2.231 1.739 
i ncuse cous sole cycess esoens - 43.905 43.187 
SEED, scopcnceve osee peecconecenss GAER0 43.764 
PPE ae ce ccnccasscotascceccsss GEEN 6.872 


The melon furnishes a mild but very pleasant liquor. For this use the Muskmelon is 
much superior to the Watermelon. ; 


CUTTING STRAW FOR CATTLE. 


Farine, as yet, is in its infancy. The farmer is just beginning to see that something 
must be done to meet the exigency of the times; the woful alteration in which has 
been brought about by the free-trade policy. If they have been thrown down on their 
backs, it is not the disposition of a farmer to lie there, expecting some one to help him 
rp but he jumps up and at it again. As a class, they are not to be excelled for grum- 
bling and fault-finding ; but then, willing they are to conform to the wishes of their 
rulers, and hence the farmer is generally found ready to perform his part truly and well 
in the national drama. 

Chopped straw, in some of its combinations, is now beginning to be found the best and 
most economical food that can be used for the cattle on a farm, and by which the largest 
number of animals may be kept on a given quantity of food. It is greatly to be 
wondered at that the chopping and cooking system does not make more headway than 
it really does, when we consider the advantages to be derived from it. But many 
farmers are apt to look on any thing modern with an air of distrust, and are afraid to try 
the experiment; time, however, changes all things, and we hope to see the day when 
the farmer will have all the food cooked for his stock, for the same reason that he now 
cooks his own. Many intelligent farmers are already beginning to acknowledge the 
benefits of this method of treating the food of their fatting cattle, and say that the stock 
thrive on it and gain more weight in a given time, with the same quantity of food, than 
they do by the ordinary method. If such is really the case, that fatting cattle 
do so remarkably well on it, the lean stock must do the same. The point chiefly 
to be considered, then, is the labor in boiling and preparing the food in the proper 
manner, A man will cook food sufficient for twenty-four head of cattle for one 
day in six hours, the chopping being merely a secondary consideration, where steam- 
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wer is employed. The best method of cooking is that where steam is used for 
eating the receptacle in which the food to be cooked is placed, as it prevents the pos- 
sibility of the food getting in any degree pan-burnt, or “set on.” The steam is supplied 
from a boiler, similar to that of a steam-engine, by a pipe, and traverses round the pans 
in which the food is placed. These pans are mae & the one within the other; the steam 
enters betwixt them and fills the space, thus heating the whole regularly and speedily, 
without fear of burning the food. The outer pan has a hole in the bottom, furnished 
with a stop-cock, so that the condensed steam can be let out or retained at pleasure. 
The whole is exceedingly simple, and can be worked almost by a child, without fear of 
accident. The animal, when its food is chopped and cooked in this manner, has not to 
spend half its time in masticating tough straws, but it can fiil itself sufficiently in a short 
space of time, and then lie down to rest, and digest the food swallowed. The manure 
dropped is also greater in value than by the other method, and the whole will amply 
repay the farmer for the additional expense incurred in preparing the food. What is 
good for one must be good for many; if the cutting of food be good for cattle, it must, 
and is acknowledged to be, for horses, (for draught horses especially,) as they sooner fill 
themselves on chopp, than having to pull their provender from the rack ; the whole is 
also clean eaten up: there is no waste, as there is when the food is uncut. Whoever 
will take the trouble to try the experiment, will find that, out of the uncut hay or clover 
given to a horse, one-fifth, at the very least, is wasted, and the animal not domg so well. 
It is the opinion of some, that, if the whole of the straw and hay grown on the farm, with 
just sufficient of the former preserved for thatching, were converted into chaff, the im- 
roved condition of the manure would amply repay for the additional expense in cutting 
it, and with great show of probability, besides keeping double the quantity of stock. If 
we take the trouble to examine the farm-yards where the straw is uncut, we shall find 
the litter which has been deposited in it to be saturated with wet, and mixed with a 
very small portion of dung dropped by the animals, and that is all: it is in alternate 
layers of red and black, as the straw given out has been oats or barley. No person 
would suppose, for a moment, that it is fit to put on the land in this state, so it is carted 
into a heap to decompose—in the act of decomposition throwing off a large quantity of 
ammonia and valuable gases, which would be incomparably better retained. hen it is 
distributed over the land, after being fermented, there is very often a great deal left un- 
covered and exposed to the action of the wind and sun, which extracts the few remain- 
ing particles of goodness out of it, so that nothing remains which will in the least con- 
tribute to the building up the structures of the succeeding crop. 

Compare, now, the chopping of the straw with this. The straw can be cut for a very 
little additional expense, by means of a straw-cutter attached to the thrashing-machine, 
which takes it when released from the latter, and reduces it to the lengths required— 
three inches for bedding, one and a half inches for food; this may be done by attaching 
an extra horse to the thrashing-machine, should the farmer not have steam-power at his 
eommand, and should his farm be too small to warrant the expenditure of so much 
money as a good steam-engine will cost. The same number of hands will do to work 
the machine as did in the ordinary method ; for the man, or men, who removed the uncut 
straw will remove it when reduced to the lengths required. The stock may be greatly 
increased, because they will eat up almost every particle that is given to them, and 
thrive better on it too ; the bedding gathers up and retains the urine and dung, and one- 
half the quantity of straw does for bedding when reduced to lengths of two or three 
inches, compared with what is given them in the state it comes from the thrashing-ma- 
chine, leaving the rest for food. Every straw is rendered equally beneficial, and an air 
of tidiness is given to the whole of the farmstead, instead of having straws scattered 
about in all directions, and blowing all ways on a windy day, giving an idea of sloven- 
liness to the whole building, which is very disagreeable. If any one will examine the 
manure of a fold-yard where the straw is all cut, he will find it of a quite different ap- 
pearance to one where it is thrown out in its unchopped state. There is no need to 
remove manure out of the farm-yard until it is required to be laid on the land, thus 
saving the labor of reer and unloading. It can be drilled on the land with turni 
in the greatest regularity by the aid of the manure-drill now in common use, and 
which the quantity to be laid on is determined with the greatest regularity ; and, b 
being reduced into so much smaller ee by chopping, it more easily combines wi 
the soil, without having to undergo the wasteful process of extreme fermentation in a 


large heap. 





Frrep TomaTors.—Tomatoes sliced and fried in butter are excellent. Tomatoes are 
fine in soups. Also, as every one knows, the best catsup in the world is made from them. 
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THE WAY TO CONVERT CONSUMERS OF FOOD INTO PRODUCERS OF 
FOOD, AND TO DEPRESS THE PRICES OF ALL THE PRODUCTS OF THE 
EARTH. 


Tue Fishkill Standard contains an official notice from Robert G. Rankin, of Pough- 
keepsie, and Josiah Carver, « f Matteawan, announcing that they have been appointed 
assignees of the Matteawan Company. The deed of trust requires them, in the first place, 
“to pay all the just debts and demands due and owing by said company to their labor- 
ers, servants and apprentices, for their seryices and money loaned by them to said com- 
pany ; in the next place, to pay and satisfy all other persons their just debts and demands 
against said company, ratably ; and lastly, if any surplus be left after fully paying and 
satisfying the just debts and liabilities of said company, to pay such surplus to said com- 
pany.” The Standard says that it is the intention of the assignees to continue the 
works in operation for a sufficient time to finish up the materials on hand, in order that 
any unnecessary loss may thus be prevented as fur as practicable. 


Thus, one by one, are all the great domestic markets being closed, and 
with each successive failure there is a diminution in the domestic consump- 
tion of food, and wool, and cotton, notwithstanding the growth of population. 





DRYING FRUIT. 


A correspondent inquires for a description of the best mode of drying fruit. W, ile so 
much attention is given to the cultivation of fruit, there still exists a great deficiency in 
good, cheap, and expeditious methods of drying, which, by converting perishable prep- 
erty into a condition for long keeping and easy transportation, may greatly increase, 
both in extent and profit, the culture of the highest flavored sorts, 

Dried apples and dried peaches already constitute a considerable article of commerce. 
But their quality is immeasurably inferior to that which might be attained. The same 
difference in flavor exisis between unpalatable seedlings and the most highly improved 
grafted variety, whether they be fresh or dried. Yet the poorest apples are usually 
selected, simply because the dried fruit is bought by the pound, and not for its excellence. 
Late or inferior peaches are chosen, because their owners have no other use for them; 
when, besides the inferior flavor of the late seedlings so largely used, the cool damp 
weather to which they are exposed while drying does the work in a very imperfect 
manner, and a half-decayed flavor is often mingled with that of the fruit itself. If dried 
at all in the open air, it is of much consequence that early sorts, both of apple and peach, 
be selected, that the benefit of a hot sun may be secured. Why is it not as easy to 
plant and raise early prolific sorts, that will ripen at a time when two days of hot sun 
will dry them, as later sorts, which will searcely get dry at all in the open air 

A good and faultless mode of using artificial heat appears not to have been yet prac- 
tised. Tie great and existing deficiency is a want of a free circulation of the heated 
air. Hence the reason that the use of flat boards and shelves is usually attended with 
greater or less decay. Light wooden lattice-work is better, but imperfectly admits a 
free circulation, without making the slits too wide to prevent the dried fruit from falling 
through. Cheap netting or light twine is a still further improvement. An easy mode of 
making it is thus described by a correspondent of the Michigan Farmer :—* Take com- 
mon carpet-yarn, warp it for two or three yards length, just as you choose; use a five or 
six quarters reed; in drawing through the reed, use every third or fourth space between 
the teeth of it ; to insure strength, double your thread occasionally, and in weaving, beat 
two or three threads loosely together, and then more open, alternately; when taken 
from the loom, fasten it to a light frame, and it is ready for use.” Frames covered with 
millinet would probably be found well adapted for drying the smaller fruits. 

Rooms or buildings made for drying by artificial heat, must admit a very free venti- 
lation. We have found that when fruit on lattice shelves is placed near a fire or under 
a stove, where there is no current of air, and where heat is imparted solely by radiation, 
it becomes heated without drying, for there is no current to sweep off the moisture about 
it. But when suspended immediately over the stove, where the heated air is constantly 
ascending, the process goes on rapidly and perfectly. When thus dried, it is nearly 
white in color, and retains its flavor unimpaired, and is incomparably better than a great 
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deal that we often see, which is brown with age, and spoiled with incipient decay, be- 
fore the moisture is all expelled by the tardy process to which it is subjected. 

The following would probably be a well-arranged drying-room for this purpose. Let 
the shelves, made of netting, stretched on frames, occupy the interior or central portion of 
the room, one above another, at free intervals, and leaving sufficient space for the person 
in attendance to pass freely round on every side, next to the wall. This would not only 
be more convenient, but admit a better circulation of air, than if the shelves were placed 
against the wall. The room might be heated with a small stove, the pipe of which 
should at first pass horizontally as near the floor as possible, and afterwards ascend 
to cause sufficient draught. This arrangement would heat the room far better than to 

jlace the pipe overhead, as is too often the case; the heat will rise through the whole 

freight of the room, thus causing a circulation of air. The room must be well ventilated 
at each end near the top, to let off the vapor constantly arising ; for even fresh cool air 
is better than a hot air charged with moisture. The ventilators may be covered with 
wire gauze when it may become desirable to exclude flies, wasps, &c.— Albany Cultiva- 
tor. 





PROTECTION THE TRUE AND ONLY MODE TO PERFECT FREEDOM OF 
TRADE, 


American Suawt Manvuractrurr.—The Bay State Mills have recently sold 100 cases, 
nun bering nearly or quite 5,000 shawls, for the Canada market, to a regular dealer 
the e, who can afford to pay a duty of 12 per cent., and sell his goods alongside of Brit- 
ish, productions at a profit. The production of shawls from some of the principal mills 
the current year will be as follows:—James Roy & Co., nearly all long shawls of 
beautiful designs, 30,000; Bay State Mills, the great pioneers in this work, 385,000 ; 
Waterloo Co., 22,000; Empire State Mills, 30,000; Peacedale Mill, Duncan and Cun- 
ningham, and one or two smaller makers, say 25,000; making a total of 492,000, or 
nearly half a million of the medium and better class of goods, produced in this country 
in a single year—Newark Advertiser. 


The shawl manufacture has been protected, and therefore it is that we can 
manufacture shawls so cheaply as to be able to export them ; that is, that we are 
enabled to export food and wool in the compact form of shawls, instead of 
doing it in the bulky forms in which they leave the hands of the farmer. Abol- 
ish protection, and the manufacture of shawls among ourselves will cease, for the 
demand for them will diminish as the cotton and woollen mills, the furnaces 
and mines, are closed, and the consumers of food shall every where find them- 
selves driven to become producers of food, the customers of the farmer becom- 
ing his rivals. To produce any commodity cheaply, there must be large de- 
mand, enabling the producer to use good machinery, and when that demand 
ceases there is at once an end to all improvement, producing, ultimately, the 
abandonment of that which had once been deemed so perfect; because for- 
eign rivals go on to make improvements which the domestic producer is una- 
ble to do. It is now clear that- protection has diminished the price of shawls, 
for our manufacturers compete in Canada with the foreign manufacturer, at 
the same rate of duty ; and equally clear must it be that it is the latter that 
must pay the duty on all the shawls that he imports into our markets. Abol- 
ish protection, and production will be diminished and prices will rise, and thus 
will the foreign producer compel the consumers to pay the duty. 





Marryianp Acricutturat Socrery.—The citizens of Baltimore propose to raise by 
subscription, in shares of $50, the sum of $25,000, to be invested in a lot and improye- 
ments near that city, for the use of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, for ten 
years, as long as the annual exhibitions of the Society shall continue to be held 
therein.— Valley Farmer. 























SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 





THE EFFECT OF THE AD-VALOREM SYSTEM UPON MORALS. 


A Frencu manufacturer of blankets lately consigned to this market an invoice of his 
manufactured articles to the value of 60,000 francs. Upon this, which must be taken 
here as the true market price of his commodities, he receives an export premium of 
twenty per cent., or 12,000 francs, in ready money. When the goods reaeh this port, 
they are entered at a valuation of 30,000, francs and passed at thirty per cent. import 
duty, or, in other words, 9,000 francs are paid to our Government—leaving the balance 
in the foreigner’s favor of 3,000 francs, which he receives from his own Government to 
insure him against loss by competition with our mechanics. Now this is no fancy 
sketch, but a stern reality, which has been, and is being, carried on at our Custom House 
to the manifest injury of our mechanics; and if it be thus with the one article of blankets, 
is it not reasonable to conclude that it is practised and encouraged by a wise and con- 
siderate Government? Still, there are men who expect our mechanics fo compete with 
a class of foreigners, who are not only protected by their own Government, but are en- 
couraged to fraud in order to insure a heavy profit upon their manufactured articles. 
Can such delusions long endure !—N. Y. Leader. 





EFFECT OF THE TARIFF OF 1846 UPON THE MERCHANTS. 


Prices, which were drooping during the whole of last fall and spring, when material 
and labor were advancing, have at length settled down to a point that leaves a heavy 
loss to those engaged in the production, and renders the business of the merchant any 
thing but satisfactory; for after exerting himself to the utmost, using all his eloquence, 
backed by the strong facts of cost of production and offers of extra time, it is impossible 
for him to realize a price that will save the consignor from loss—Zachange paper. 


The tariff of 1846 was the merchants’ tariff. Its object was that of separa- 
ting the consumer from the producer, and increasing the number of middle- 
men, but its effect has been only that of diminishing the number of 
exchanges to be made and increasing the number of persons employed in the 
business of exchange. Production diminishes, and the power to exchange is 
dependent upon the power to produce. Consumption diminishes, for those 
who cannot produce cannot consume, and they do not consume, and thus it 
is that the merchants suffer under the tariff of 1846. 





SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 


Ma. Reverpy Jonson, says the American Farmer, purchased, in 1848, a small farm 
near Baltimore, in the last stage of impoverishment. Such was its reduced condition, that 
the last crop of corn was not more than one peck to the acre. He states that all the 
vegetable matter growing on the two hundred acres of cleared land, including briers, 
sassafras, and other bushes, if carefully collected, would have been insufficient for the 
manufacture of one four-horse waggon-load of manure. He applied to Dr. David 
Stewart, of Baltimore, an able chemist, who rode out to the farm and procured specimens 
of the soil, which he carefully analyzed. He found that it contained an abundance of 
lime, potash, magnesia, iron, and organic matter, duly mixed with alumina and sand. 
One denen only of a fertile soil was wanting, phosphoric acid; and of this there was 
no trace. He recommended an application to the soil of biphosphate of lime, a prepa- 
ration of bones, as the best mode at supplying the deficient element. The remedy was 
given, at an expense of ten dollars peracre. It was the one thing needful. Health was 
restored to the exhausted patient, and the grateful soil yielde a rw twenty-nine 
bushels of wheat per acre to the proprietor. Nothing else was applied, indeed nothing 
else was wanting. Here was a beautiful triumph of science. ere is no doubt about 
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the facts; the experiment came under the observation and attracted the attention of 
hundreds. It was detailed to the writer by Mr. Johnson himself, and various Others 
worthy of perfect reliance, 





; WHICH IS THE RESTRICTIVE POLICY? 


Tur American Democracy are for appreciating the prices of labor and for diffusing the 
wealth of the country among the greatest possible number of its inhabitants. They be- 
lieve that, with the protection which is incidentally afforded by a tariff of revenue, and 
the cost of transportation, our manufacturers can meet the foreign competition on more 
than equal terms. They believe, too, that in a country of such diversified interests as 
this, that protection for sake of one branch of industry in one section of the Union, detri- 
mental to other branches of industry prosecuted in other parts, is unjust and not sane- 
tioned by the Constitution, They also believe, that the more unfettered the whole 
industry of the country is, the better for the people and the country, and that as the 
agricultural is the main branch of industry, it should not be restricted in its markets. 
These are a few of the reasons which induce the American Democracy to oppose the 
ultra high tariff notions of the Zribune and its party — Cincinnati Inquirer. 


If our contemporary believes that the present revenue tariff, with the cost of 
transportation, is protection enough for our manufactures, we should like to 
understand why it is that so many furnaces and mills have been shut up 
under its working? Or if it appreciates wages and diffuses wealth among 
the greatest number, why the consumption of iron and cotton in the country 
has fallen off? Also, how protection, which creates a home market for the 
more perishable products of agriculture, that would otherwise have no market 
at all, favors manufactures at the expense of farming or any other interest ? 
Also, whether the markets of the farmer are more restricted when he can find 
in his own neighborhood a ready demand and ready pay for his vegetables, 
milk, veal, &c.; or when he has to send to England to find a precarious and 
shifting demand for wheat, cheese, hams, and other heavy articles which can 
be transported, most of which exhaust the soil without making it a return ? 

To our thinking the restriction is really on the side of the bastard Free 
Trade, advocated by the Jnquirer.—New- York Tribune. 





From the Wool Grower. 
PEACH LEAVES versus SHEEP. 


Ir may not be known that peach leaves are poisonous, and often prove fatal when 
eaten by animals. A few days since, in Western New-York, we witnessed the deaths 
of two sheep, caused by eating freely of peach leaves. The peach is a native of Sicily, 
we believe, and was originally poisonous ; but, by cultivation, has become one of the 
most delicious of fruits. The leaves, however, are said to contain prussic acid. Shee 
should never be allowed to run in peach orchards, Several cases have occurred in whic 
cattle and sheep have been poisoned by eating the leaves of the wild cherry. The tame 
cherry is equally poisonous. It has been said that cherry leaves are free from poison 
until the leaves have wilted; but cases have been known in which the green leaves have 
proved poisonous and fatal to animals. 

In the cases we witnessed, the sheep exhibited vertigo and trembling, and frothed at 
the mouth, and evidently endured much pain. Afver several hours had elapsed, a noble 
lamb, belonging to one of the poisoned sheep, came up and called out urgently for his 
supper. The sick and dying mother raised her head, and turned and looked piteously at 
her offspring, crying with hunger. . Nerved with a spirit of maternal affection, she 
struggled and gained an upright position, and with much difficulty maintained it and 
gave nurse to the bleating lamb. This done, she lay down and died instantly ; and we 
presume in peace. 

Various remedies have been suggested. A writer in the Massachusetts Ploughman 
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recommends a pint of New-England rum, mixed with a pint of molasses, and given to 
each grown animal; one third of the quantity fora sheep. Salt would doubtless be 
beneficial, as it is useful in cases of poison from the bite of snakes, the sting of bees, &e. 
A gill of sweet oil, castor oil, lard or fresh butter, given in a pint of new milk, it is said, 
will sometimes effect a cure. Most vegetable poisons, however, are acids, and require 
alkalies to neutralize them. Ammonia, lye of wood ashes, and pot and pear «hes are 
used for the purpose. 

One word in reference to the management of stock bucks. It has within a few years 
been materially changed. Formerly the buck was turned in with a flock of ewes, ad 
ran with the flock through the tupping season. 

The objections to this course are, that it proves injurious to the buck; and many of the 
lambs are small and feeble. Experience has shown that when the buck is kept up and 
tended, the above objections are obviated. It has been said that one service is preferable ; 
but the best flock-masters in this section now agree that a single service is not in all 
cases sure, and that the buck should be allowed to serve each one at least twice, during 
the few weeks of the tupping season. When all have been thus served, let the buck 
and ewes together for a few days, which will generally render the matter sure, and give 
as many lambs as there are ewes in the flock. S. B. Rockwe.u. 

Cornwall, Vt, July 15, 1851. 








CACTUS GRANDIFLORA—THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 


Tue editor of the New-Orleans Crescent recently received a most rare and beautiful 
gift, a flower of this plant in full bloom. These flowers, says the Crescent, are rarely 
seer, as but few plants in this moist climate come to perfection. We accompanied the 
gentleman to the garden where the plant was in bloom, and which was completely 
covered, there being not less than eight in their perfection. They began to open a short 
time after sunset, and at nine o'clock they were in full bloom. The flowers look more 
like gigantic water-lilies, only much more delicate in their structure; the stamens form a 
most beautiful plume, in grace and beauty recalling the crest which adorns the necks 
of some varieties of the crane. The perfume is that of vanilla. Perhaps the sense of 
the beautiful was more intense from the reflection, that before morning these flowers must 
fade. ‘lhe gratification to the eye was as perfect and as brief as one of Jenny Lind’s 
concerts is to the ear. The flower which we were so fortunate as to obtain was im- 
mersed in a glass jar of alcohol, and will, we hope, grace our sanctum for many months. 
This plant did not bloom in the precincts of any costly, luxurious garden, but is in the 
little patch of a hard-working Dutchman, who finds time enough to gratify his taste for 
flowers, and in this piece of ground, not much larger than a blanket, he has collected 
many beautiful specimens. Unlike all other exhibitions, no solicitations of friends can 
induce Signora Nature to repeat the performance till next summer. © But we shall give 
our readers timely notice of the next appearance of this gorgeous flower. 





WOOL GROWING IN VIRGINIA. 


Ar the present time, savs the Richmond Whig, when the attention of the people of 
our Northern States is turned to Virginia, as offering a fine field for investment in her 
‘ands for agricultural, mining and manufacturing purposes, it may not be amiss to point 
yut the many advantages possessed by a very large portion of the State for the wool 
growing business. This subject has be:n brought to my mind by seemg the fact stated, 
in many newspapers, that, out of one hundred parcels of wool collected by an extensive 
wool dealer at the North, from various parts of the United States, for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, the palm wa- awarded to a parcel grown by Messrs. Patterson, on their 
sheep grounds, in Bedford county, Virginia. 

The whole tier of Piedmont counties, immediately under the Blue Ridge, from the 
Potomac River to the North Carolina line, namely, Fauquier, Orange, Albemarle, Bed- 
ford, Patrick, and a!l intermediate counties, have been fully proved, by a few northern 
wool growers settled in them, to be most admirably adapted to this business; the most 
suitable grasses for sheep grow finely. Diseases incident to this animal are of seldom 
occurrence, and the wolf, that deadly foe to the sheep, is rarely ever seen. Franklin, 
Henry, and Patrick, the least opened of this range of counties, contain very few if any 
wolves. These three counties offer, on account of the low price of land and the absence 
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of all ravenous wild animals, a great opening for sheep grazing. Large tracts of un- 
cleared land are to be had there on mountains and hill-sides, for perhaps less than fifty 
cents per acre, which, if partially cleared of its undergrowth, (that the rays of the sun 
might strike the earth,) would put forth grass spontaneously, and make excellent ranges 
for sheep. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Tae New-England Farmer describes a few of the varieties of this delicious fruit which 
are desirable for cultivation; and so valuable is it that every one who bas room in his 
garden should raise it for his own family, at least, unless he is fortunately in a region 
where the delicious wild strawberry abounds. It requres but little attention, and a 
single bed four rods long and one wide will with a fair crop produce about four quarts 
of fruit every day for about twelve days and in some seasons ¢wice that quantity may 
be obtained. It is healthy an! delicious, and its cultivation should not be neglected by 
a single individual who has a square rod of ground to spare. 

‘-~ As a guide to those who are unacquainted with the different varieties, we subjein the 
following table, showing the time of ripening of the different kinds: 


Early Virginia, June 22 | Black Prince, June 27 
Large Early Scarlet, “ 22 Hovey’s Seedling, “ 
Boston Pine, “ 26 Fay’s Seedling, * 28 
Willey, * = Wood, or Alpine, July 1 
Jenney’s Seedling, ° 2 Milford Native, oa 


The time named is when the fruit began to r pen, and generally, it continued about 
one week. Jenney’s continued in use nine or ten days. This table agrees very nearly 
with previous experiments, and with the experiments of many other cultivators, in the 
comparative time of ripening, which is the main subject in view, as it shows the inex- 
perienced how to select so as to have a succes~ion of fruit. 

Early Virginia. —Vhis is the best early strawberry generally known in this season. 
It is one of the principal kinds for main crops, and some cultivate it almost exclusively. 
The plants are very strong, vigorous and hardy, enduring the cold of winter, and suc- 
ceeding well on dry soils, as well as on those rather strong and heavy. The fruit is 
medial size, very handsome, and of excellent quality, which it retains well after picking. 
It selis well in the market the next day after it is picked. It is very productive. We 
have accounts of its yielding some of the largest crops ever produced from any variety. 
It is nearly perfect in its blossom, and is a goud variety to fertilize pistillate kinds. 

Large Early Scar‘et is the same as the above. 

Boston Pine.—This fruit seems peculiarly adapted to strong soils; and under high cul- 
ture, planted in hills, or the plants weil thinned, it yields large crops; but if the plants 
are thick, it sets more fruit than it can perfect. The plants are strong, vigorous, produc- 
tive and hardy, enduring our cold winters well. The fruit is quite Jarge, beautiful, and 
of a sweet, pleasaat flavor, as taken from the vines. Some prefer it for its mildness ; 
others vive a preference to sub-acid fruits, which in the hot season are admirably adapted 
for the table, with a little sugar. 

Wi/ley.—This is a female strawberry in Ohio, producing large crops of excellent fruit. 
The plants are remarkably vigorous, hardy and productive, The fruit is tolerab!y large, 
and of excellent quality. It is very promising, and worthy of trial Mr, F. R. Elliott, 

eveland, Ohio, a well-known pomvlogist, raised of this variety 1,345 quarts on one 
fourth of an acre of land. 

Jenney's Seedling. —This is a new variety, not yet cultivated to much extent, but it is 
very promising indeed. The plants are stron z, vigorous, productive and hardy, enduring 
our winters without injury. The fruit is large, very handsome, and of a very high 
quality. It is sub-acil, but as the strawberry is usually used with sugar, and in hot 
weather, a little acid mingled with sweet is very acceptable. Time must determine its 
merits for the market. Mr. Jenney raived, on one fourth of an acre, at the rate of more 
than 4,000 quarts to an acre. This plant is mostly pistillate, but we believe it yields 
good crops without a fertilizer. 

Black Prince.—Some praise this highly, others condemn it with severity. It hasa 
peculiar flavor, that is pleasant to some, an1 to others it is offensive. Some amateurs 
will cultivate it, but we do not think it will be valuable for the market. 

Hovey's Seedling. —This is one of the most valuable of strawberries, It has not the 
vigor and hardiness of the Early Virginia, Willey, and Jenney’s Seedling, but it usually 
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endures our cold winters well. When it produces a very great crop, the plants are 
sometimes thin the next season, either from the effects of the winter or from exhaustion. 
The size of the fruit is extremely large, the color is beautiful, and the flavor is mild, rich, 
and excellent. This variety is remarkably productive, and owing to its large size, and 
the readiness with which the fruit parts from the hull, it is picked with less expense than 
any other variety. 

Fay's Seedling —We prefer Hovey’s or Jenney’s to this, and they ripen about the 
same time. 

Wood, or Alpine.—This is an old variety, which held an important place as a late 
strawberry before the intro. luction of Hovey’s, and other late varieties. 

Milford Native—A good fruit, and very late, but neither vigorous nor productive. 





BRITISH FREE TRADE IN INDIA. 


Late advices from Calcutta say, in consequence of the excessive heat and hot winds 
and absence of rain, the plant is dried and scorched up, and there is every probability of 
this year's crop not exceeding 75,000 maunds, in which case the consuming qualities will 
be worth, next year, in this market, 225 to 250 rupees per maund. When the news 
reaches England of a certainty of a short crop, prices will, without a doubt,go very high. 
The drought is so great that they have not water enough for the cattle, and the tanks 
have dried up. The heat is excessive, and the plant scorched almost to a cinder. 
They say it has not been such a hot season for fifteen or twenty years. Even should 
the rains come now, it will be too late to be of much benefit to the indigo. Indigo will 
be very high here the next year. The usual outturn 1s frora 140,000 to 150,000 maunds ; 
but the outturn last year was a short one, being under 120,000 maunds.— Lng. Journal, 


Look where we may, we find the same results. Agriculture becomes pro- 
ductive as the consumer is brought to take his place by the side of the pro- 
ducer, and it becomes less and less productive from year to year, as the 
producer is compelled to depend on distant markets. Twenty years since, 
while the cotton manufacture still flourished in India, the production of 
Bengal alone averaged more than 120,000 maunds, and here we see that of 
all India reduced to 75,000 maunds. With the gradual decline of wealth the 
power of combination for the irrigation of the lands has diminished, and 
they have now, under the influence of British free trade, to complain that the 
country is “scorched up,” and that their crops are ruined. So too complain 
the planters of Louisiana and Alabama, who see vast streams running by their 
plantations, useless to themselves and the world, when one half the labor 
now spent in seeking and clearing new plantations to take the place of those 
they have exhausted would place them beyond the reach of either droughts 
or inundations. The farmers and planters who have a market on the land 
for the products of the land grow richer and richer every day, but those 
who have not, grow poorer and poorer every day, for they are always selling 
off the soil which constitutes their capital. 





Green Beans AnD Peas in Winter.—We notice in our exchanges an article in regard 
to drying green beans for winter use, which is highly recommended as a new discovery, 
but which with ourselves is by no means new. Some years since, to save our “ Lima” 
and “Cranberry” beans from a severe early frest, we had them all plueked in their green 
state, (the pods just filled,) and spread on linen cloths on the floor of an attic room, and 
carefully cured until they were perfectly dried. They were then gathered in baskets, 
and kept until the winter and following spring, and shelled as they were required for 
table use. The result was, the beans were as fine and palatable as when first taken from 
the garden. This method we have since followed with perfect success. In their pre- 
paration for cooking, nothing is required except simply soaking them in cold water two 
or three hours before boiling. Peas may be preserved in the same manner, but do not 
retain so much of their original sweetness ond: flavor — Farmer and Mechanic. 














PROPAGATION OF THE RASPBERRY. 









































AND CURE OF SMUT IN WHEAT. 





CAUSE 


A corresronvENt of the Genesee Farmer writes as follows, respecting 
the cause and cure of smut in wheat :— 


I am an old farmer, have been in the business of cultivating wheat for more than 
thirty years, and I have heretofore raised a large quantity of smut. I have tried all the 
preventives I have seen recommended in the Farmer, without an entire cure; but for 
the last ten years have raised no smut. I will now state my former practice when I did 
raise smut, and my present practice, and hope other farmers will try the experiment, and 
I think they will give up the practice of steeping their seed wheat in any solution what- 
ever; neither will they need a sieve to separate the large seed from the small; if it is 
ripe and sound it will not bring smut. 

I will now say that I formerly harvested my wheat very green, or in other words 
before it was fully ripe, and made use of the same for seed, and from that seed I always 
raised plenty of smut. At length my “ bump of causality” whispered to me, “ You cut 
your seed wheat too green;” and from that time I have selected the part of my wheat 
field that ripens the evenest, and let it stand in the field until it is dead ripe, and until 
the heads are weather-beaten, and I have raised no smut since I followed the above 
rule. 

Some seasons my wheat does not ripen even, and if I find a green head when I am 
cutting my seed wheat I throw it out; for I am fully of the opinion that a small unripe 
grain of wheat, if it vegetates at all, will bring smut. Such a grain contains but a very 
smal! particle of vitality ; and solution of salt, vitriol, or lime will sometimes destroy 
that vitality, so that the grain does not vegetate ; and here is where farmers are mis- 
taken—they suppose they destroy the smut, when in fact it is the unripe, sickly grain, 
which produces smut, that they destroy. I say again to my brother farmers, try it, and 
my word for it you will not be sorry. 





DELICIOUS FRUITS. 


Joun C. Honees is taking the lead in the grape culture, as well as in that of the peach. 
He recently presented us with specimens of his white and black Hamburg, which are 
beyond question the best matured and most luscious grapes we have ever tasted. One 
bunch of the white weighed two pounds, and another one and a quarter pound. The 
berries are very large, well formed, and uniformly distributed over the bunch. The 
same is the case with the black. The vines are remarkably healthy and vigorous, and 
this is the first crop of grapes produc d. Mr. Hodges is of opinion that he shall be able 
within a few years to prove that foreign grapes are not unsuited to our soil and climate. 
He has made a fair beginning in his demonstration, and if careful and skilful culture 
avail any thing, he will meet with entire success. Mr. Hodges’ early freestone peaches 
have given place to other and later varieties of both free and clingstone. A basketful 
accompanied the grapes, all large and of the finest description. Not one is affected with 
curculio or other ins: ct or disease. His success should encourage others to adopt a more 
careful system of culture ; for while the ordinary kinds of peaches sell for three and four 
dollars per bushel, those similar to Mr. Hodges’ would readily command seven and eight 
dollars—Alabama Planter. 





PROPAGATION OF THE RASPBERRY. 


‘ae usual mode of propagating the raspberry is by suckers. As however but few of 
these are sent up annually to supply the place of the old canes which always perish after 
having matured the fruit, it must necessarily take a considerable time to multiply the 
variety to any extent. 

F It may also be readily propagated by layering. Cuttings strike with much dif- 
culty. 

But the best and most expeditious mode of multiplying the raspberry is by division 
of the roots. In this way it may be propagated with as much facility as the Morus 
multicaulis, or Paulinia imperialis. By pursuing this plan, I have, in one year, from a 
small plant, raised forty or fifty; and if I mistake not Mr. Robert Buist and Mr. James 
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D. Fulton have been still more successful. Admitting, however, that only twenty plants 
enn be raised in this way in a season; then in the same ratio, in two years the produce 
from a single plant wili be 400 —in three years 8,000—in four years 160,000—and in five 
years 3,200,000. 

The root of the raspberry is replete with eyes, visible or dormant. It may be divided 
therefore into very small portions. The best time to make the division is at the com- 
mencement of the winter or early in the spring. The pieces should be planted in small 
pots and placed in a cold frame—in a green-house at a low temperature—or in a room in 
the house without fire, but with a southern exposure. During the past winter, | have 
raised several hundred plants from rvot cuttings in rooms with a northern aspect, with- 
out fire, and where the thermometer sometimes was as low as 32° Fahrenheit. This 
plan, however, of propagating the raspberry, in a room where the sun never enters, can- 
not be recommended, as the solar rays are essential to a healthy and vigorous growth— 
Penn. Farm Journal, 





AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Tae San Francisco correspondent of the New-York 7’ribune, under date 
of May Ist, 1851, speaks as follows of the agricultural wealth of California :— 


California has been regarded as mainly a desert, dotted with a few garden spots. 
But her agricultural re ources are about being developed with astonishing rapidity. 
The high prices of vegetables, and fruits, and grains, is stimulating the tillage of the 
soil in every quarter. ‘True, the dry weather presents an obstacle, but even the dry 
season does not interfere with the growth of at least one good crop per annum. We 
have hundreds of thousands of acres which you may plant with potatoes, simp'y plough- 
ing them into the virgin svil without manure or previous preparation, and then, without 
the slightest tillage, you may gather from every acre three to five hundred bushels of 
the best potatoes in the world, The valleys of San Jusé, Sonoma, and Napa, and scores 
of similar valleys, are garden spots that cannot be excelled in tertility and salubrity. 
There are now in this market beets weighing from twenty to forty pounds, raised in the 
first-named location from seed planted last August. These beets readily bring 15 to 20 
cents a pound for, table use, and they are sweet and tender. New potatoes have made 
their appearance, grown at the Mission near this city. Cabbages are common, and vari- 
ous other vegetables. In observing the numerous gardens near this city, and the great 
quantities of horticultural productions brought here by water from various points, some- 
times hundreds of miles distant, one is surprised at the high prices they command. I 
saw lettuce to-day in fine order, just arrived from the Sandwich Islands. A large lot 
of sweet potatoes, in good order, from the same place, sold at auction for 3 cents a 
pound. The wholesale price of an article in this market has no strict relation to the 
retail; the retailer would probably sell at 8 to 12 cents. 

Those who have seen the country in all the burnt-up barrenness of autumn can form 
no idea of its appearance m spring. Indeed, no one who does not see it can imagine the 
floral beauty of the landscape at this moment. Every spot of soil is covered with 
flowers. A few days since I stood on a hill, up which the city is climbing to the south, 
and turning my eyes southward, I could see with perfect plainness the yellow carpeting 
of flowers which covered the beautifully undulating country five miles distant— far 
beyond the Mission Dolores. On any of the surrounding hills, before you reach the city 
limits, you tread on a flower-bed. The Iris is in great profusion; the California Poppy 
everywhere spreads its bright yellow petals; the flowering Currant, the wild Lilac, the 
Beach Cactus, the yellow Violet, almost as beautiful as the Heart’s-Ease, the Geranium 
Mallow, the Columbine, the Forget-me-not, and many other more delicate and humble 
species, mostly unknown to the Atlantic States, are lavishly distributed. About the 
middle of April I took a walk with a friend, and we counted no less than fifty-one 
plants in bloom, though our walk did not extend more than half a mile from the out- 
skirts. A gentleman, who rode a few days ago about twenty-four miles over the plains 
near Sacramento City, describes the entire field as one gorgeous flower-bed. Such is the 
condition of one half of the surface of California at this moment. Will a soil like this 
refuse a profitable recompense to labor ¢ 

Your readers have heard of the gigantic cedars of the Pacific coast. They are found 
to the north, as you approach Oregon— near Humboldt Bay and the famous Gold Bluffs. 
It is hard to credit the stories which everybody brings home who goes there. A tree 
sixteen feet in diameter, and having a trunk two hundred feet in length, beneath the 
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branches, is of moderate size. I am assured that the largest are thirty feet in diameter. 
A friend of mine, Robert Lammot, Esq, of this city, informs me that he and his brother 
measured a tree near Humboldt, p'ssing round it with a tape as high as they could 
reach, and found the circuit to exceed ninety feet! These monsters are apt to be hollow, 
and it is not uncommon to find them converted into human habitations. Redwood is the 
name commonly applied to this species of cedar, from the color of the wood, which is 
very soft, and has a remarkably straight grain, so that thin and perfectly even strips may 
be split off many feet in length. I should have mentioned that the entire length of the 
largest of these trees exceeds 300 feet. 

In the same region raspberries grow to an inch and more in length, and strawberries 
also to an enormous size—of course I mean without cultivation. The soil of Californn 
is remarkably adapted to the cultivation of these truits. In places near this city the 
ground is now white with strawberry blossoms, and the blossouis are much‘larger tha, 
any I have ever before seen. 


MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 


THE sugar-maple is a beautiful tree, reaching the height of seventy or eighty feet, the 
body straight, for a long distance free from limbs, and three or four feet in diameter at 
the base. It grows in cold climates, between latitude 42 and 48, and on the Alleghf- 
nies to the southern termination, extending westward beyond Lake Superior. The wood 
is nearly equal to hickory for fuel, and is used fur building, for ships, and various man- 
ufactures. When tapped as the winter gives place to spring, a tree, in a few weeks, 
will produce five or six pailfuls of sap, which is sweet and pleasant as a drink, and 
when boiled down will make about half as many pounds of sugar. The manufacturer, 
selecting a spot central among his trees, erects a temporary shelter, suspends his kettles 
over a smart fire, and at the close of a day or two will have fifty or a hundred pounds 
of sugar, which is equal to the common West India sugar, and when refined equals the 
finest in flavor and in beauty. When the sap has been boiled to a syrup and is turning 
to molasses, then to candy, and then graining into sugar, its flavor is delightful, espe- 
cially when the candy is cocled on the snow. On this occasion the manufacturer expects 
his wife, children and friends, if near, to enjoy the scene. 





IMMENSE FLIGHT OF GRASSHOPPERS. 


On Sunday, the 10th of August, says the Reading (Pa.) Press, at about 12 o'clock noon, 
a flight of grasshoppers passed over our city, continuing some three hours, and extending 
some miles to the east and west, which, in point of numbers, exceeded all computation. 
The sky was perfectly full, and in the rays of the sun myriads could be seen, looking 
like snow-flakes, moving about in circles, and apparently going southward. Some eight 
years ago, a similar phenomenon was observed. 





A Question.—The Rochester Times says: “ We could never understand the reason why 
the man who sells a yard of cloth, or a hoe, or.an axe, or a pair of shoes, is regarded by 
the community as a better or more respectable man than he who made it; nor he who 
sells a barrel of flour, or ships it off to another country, than he who raises the wheat 
from which it was manufactured. Will some one enlighten us on this subject ?” 


The reason is, that the commercial policy of nations is governed by middle- 
men, who stand between the producer and the consumer and enrich themselves 
at the cost of both. The trader produces nothing, and yet lives in a large house 
at a cost of five, ten, or twenty thousand dollars a year, while the farmer who 
produces and the artisan who consumes remain poor, and are happy if they 
can obtain necessary food and clothing. The object of protection is that of 
bringing the consumer to take his place by the side of the producer, and thus 
enabling them to dispense with the middlemen and to grow rich themselves. 
Protection looks to the elevation of all; British free trade to the elevation of 
the few at the expense of the many. The one is purely democratic, while 
the other is as purely aristocratic. 






















































































PULVERIZATION 





OF THE SOIL. 





THE SONG OF THE RAILROAD. 






BY C. T. {VOLFE. 


Turoveu the mould and through the clay, 
Through the corn and through the hay, 
By the margin of the lake, 
O’er the river, through the brake, 
O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 
On we hie with screech and roar! 
Splashing! flashing! 
Crashing! dashing! 
Over ridges, 
Gullies, bridges! 
By the bubbling rill, 
And mill— 
Highways, 
By-ways, 
Hollow hill— 
Jumping—bumping— 
Rocking—roaring 
Like 40,000 giants snoring! 
By the lonely hut and mansion, 
@y the ocean’s wide expansion, 
Where the factory chimneys smoke, 
Where the foundry bellows croak— 
Dash along! 
Flash along, 
On! on! with a jump, 
And a bump, 
And a roll! 
Hies the fire-fiend to its destined goal. 





O’er the aqueduct and bog, 
On we fly with ceaseless jog, 
Every instant something new, 
Every instant lost to view ; 

Now a tavern—now a steeple— 

Now acrowd of gaping people— 
Now a hollow—now a ridge— 
Now a cross-way—now a bridge—— 

Grumble—stumble— 
Ruinble—tumble— 
Fretting--getting in astew! 
Church and steeple, gaping people, 
Quick as thoughtuare lost to view! 
Every thing that eye can survey 
Turns hurly-burly, topsy-turvy ! 
Each passenger is thumped and shaken, 
As physic is when to be taken. 


By the foundry, past the forge, 

Through the plain and mountain gorge, 

Where cathedral rears its head, 

Where repose the silent dead ! 

Monuments amid the grass 

Flit like spectres 2s you pass! 

If to hail a friend inclined, 

Whish! whirl! ka-swash!—he’s left behind ! 
Rumole, tumble, all the day— 
Thus we pass the hours away. 





TO PRESERVE GRAPES FRESH. 


A correspondent of the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser says, that for several years past he 
has succeeded in preserving Isabella grapes till March. “We have had the luxury of 
having fresh grapes all through the winter; and have found them very useful and re- 
freshing to the sick, especially to consumptive people. We pick ours to preserve for 
the winter as late as we can and save them from the frost; gathering them when they 
are perfectly dry, say in the middle of a sunny day. We take a dry box—a common 
candie-box is very convenient for the purpose—tfirst covering the bottom with cotton 
batting. We then put down a layer of grapes, one cluster after another, as thick as 
they can well lie. Care should be taken that no broken nor green ones are in the clus- 
ters. If there are, they will cause the others to mould and decay. We then put down 
a layer of cotton batting, and then another layer of grapes, till the box is full. 

“Some have been at the trouble to seal the end of each stem with wax. We do not 
believe it is of any service. Asthe stems are brittle, it is necessary to handle them with 
a great deal of care. When they are thus laid down, much depends upon the place 


where you deposit the box. It should be placed in the dryest and coolest place you 


have in the house.” 





PULVERIZATION OF THE SOIL 


Tae fact that Ley can only receive their food in a soluble state, cannot be too " 


strongly impresse 


on the mind of the farmer. 


He should also be acquainted with the 











agencies which bring the crude elements into this state of solution. Hon. L. C. Ball, in 
an address before the Rensselaer County Agricultural Society, gave some good illustra- 
tions of this subject, in speaking of the “ mechanical preparation of the soil.” He explains 
the importance of this in reference to the preparation of soluble food for plants, and ob- 
serves: “All these operations and results which I have endeavored to 7 take 
place nowhere else than upon the surface of the earth—in the presence of light, heat, 
air, moisture, and electric fluids, subject to the separate influence of each, and exposed to 
the combined action of all. At that moderate distance below the surface at which these 
influences cease to operate, all tendency to decomposition and decay, and all attempts at 
changes and alterations of form and substance, are arrested. The same elements are 
doubtless every where diffused, but they are locked up by the conditions of their original 
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combination, and will so remain until brought to the surface, and their prison-doors 
opened by some agent already free. Bury this piece of rock below the influence of 
heat and moisture, and unless thrown up by some convulsion of nature, it will remain 
there unchanged for ever. Place it upon a cultivated field, let it be turned by the 
plough, and exposed to the decomposing agents existing in the air and in the soil, until 
it is pulverized, and in a few years it will appear upon your table in some article of 
food, or upon your person in the garments you wear, or be sent to market in the form of 
beef and pork, and exchanged for tea and sugar, or silks and laces."— Albany Cultivator. 





CATTLE SHOWS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


New-York State, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Sept., at Rochester. 

Oneida, at Utica, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th September. 

Saratoga, at Mechanicsville, 9th, 10th and 11th September. 

Essex, at Elizabethtown, 17th and 18th September. 

Jefferson, at Watertown, Sept. 10th and 11th. 

Seneca, 9th and 10th October. 

American Institute, at Castle Garden, New-York, Oct. 1st, and will continue nearly 
through the month. 

Ohio State Exhibition, Sept. 24th, 25th, and 26th. 

Maryland State Exhibition, in Baltimore, Sept. 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th. 

Rhode Island State Agricultural, Horticultural and Mechanical Exhibition, at Provi- 
dence, Sept. 10th, 11th, and 12th. 

Vermont State Exhibition, at Middlebury, 10th and 11th Sept. 
' New-Hampshire State Exhibition, at Manchester, early in October, and will continue 
three days. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Sept. 16th, 17th, and 18th. 

Worcester Horticultural Society, Sept. 17th, 18th, and 19th. 

Worcester Cattle Show, Sept. 18th. 

Middlesex, Conn., Middletown, Oct. 1st, 2d, and 3d. 

Bristol, at Taunton, Oct. 19th and 20th. The exhibition of Stock on the 19th, and the 
Ploughing Match and Dinner on the 20th. 

Cattle Show and Ploughing Match, at Fitchburg, Sept. 25th. 

Hillsborough, at Amherst, Oct. lst and 2d. 

Essex, at Salem, Sept. 25th. 

The annual Exhibition of the Middlesex Co. Agricultural Society will be holden at 
Lowell, Sept. 24th. Simon Brown, Esq., Concord, Secretary. 

Michigan, at Detroit, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Sept. 

Upper Canada, 24th, 25th, and 26th Sept. 

Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, 22d, 23d, and 24th Sept. 

Georgia, at Macon, 29th, 30th, and 31st Sept. 


LZ Secretaries of Agricultural Societies throughout the Union will greatly 
oblige the Plough, Loom, and Anvil by forwarding us information of the 
time and place of meeting of their several Societies, in time for public notice 
through our pages. Any other matter interesting to our readers will be 
gratefully received.— Ld. P. L. and A. 





To Make Corn Oysters.—Take three dozen ears of young and tender corn and grate 
it from the cob as fine as possible, and dredge it with wheat flour. Beat very light six 
eggs, and mix them gradually with the corn. Then let the whole be well incorporated 
by hard beating. Add a little salt. Have ready, in a frying-pan, a sufficient quantity 
of lard and fresh butter mixed together. Set it over the fire till it is boiling hot, and 
then put in portions of the corn mixture, so as to form oval cakes about three inches 
long, and nearly an inch thick. Fry them brown, and send them to the table hot. In 
taste they will be found to have a singular resemblance to fried oysters, and universally 
liked, if properly done, They are very good at breakfast. 





Tomato Ham.—Cut a slice of ham, with but little fat, an inch thick across the middle, 
peel and slice eight or ten red tomatoes and an onion ; put all in together, covering close, 
and cook three-quarters of an hour; season with pepper. 
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ELECTRICITY. 





THE PROFIT OF RAISING PORK. 


Ir is always desirable for the farmer, says a writer in the Wool Grower, to know what 
profit, if any, he is making upon each branch of business pursued upon his farm. If it 
costs more to make pork than can be obtained for it in market, he had better produce 
no more, at least, than enough for his family supply. I have frequently inquired of my 
neighbors the eost of making pork, and the answer invari bly has been, I do not know. 
The same emphatic “ I do not know” is a stereotyped answer to all similar questions, 
propounded to a large class of farmers. 

When a crop is prepared for marke’, we ought always to know what it has cost us 
per bushel to produce it. The same is true in relation to every thing raised upon the 
farm; we would then know what branches of farming aff rd the best return for the 
labor expended, and capital invested ; that being deteru.ined, we ¢ uld direct our labor 
accordingly. 

N w for the profits of raising pork. In an agricultural journal, an eastern correspon- 
dent gives the following figures, which I transcribe for two purposes. The one is to 
show the profit of the business in his locality, and the other object is to institute a com- 
parison between the profits of the Eastern farmer and those of the Western. 


Cost of Pig, 50 lbs. live weight, 44c., is... 2... 0.2... - 220 eee ees cocees $2.25 
Ee SEE, Ba cnc dn dink bate bbsk dees sees awens tee8ee 4.50 
13 do. GE Wilindavecienss cosdendankinse od cscnasskeoescows 10.14 


$16.89 
Hog killed in Dec., weight 411 Ibs. sold for 64c. per Ib., amount $26.71, showing a 
profit of $9.58, or 58 per cent. 
The cost in Michigan would have been as follows :— 





es, OP Tie, re De Bic cen cendete cise cenesesvectesecskeenes $1.50 
3D Gembels OF GGG, Gihicde ncn nctincc.cccncs cccces cspere cose cece ce 7.60 
$9.10 


411 lbs. Pork, 44c., is $18.49, showing a profit of $9.39, or 103 per cent. This exhibit 
gives the Michigan farmer a profit of 45 per cent. more than the Eastern. 





ELECTRICITY. 


Tr has now become very well known that the electric fluid prevades all nature, and 
that its properties are in many respects analogous to those of light and heat. It is 
probably identical also with the attraction of gravitation, and some have even supposed 
that it 1s one and the same thing with the vital principle. Electricity and magnetism 
are also one, and the opinion that it is the one universal force, of which all others are 
merely modifications, is rapidly gaining ground, The velocity with which the electric 
current travels along metallic wire is prodigious. Further observations may probably 
show that light and eleetricity are altogether identical. 

The electric fluid pervades all matter, all bodies, and all space. The earth is full of it 
—some objects, auch as metals, being better retainers of it than others. Some human 
beings are fuller of it than others, and possess the property of giving off sparks of elec- 
tricity when in particular states of health, Many animals are highly electric; the cat, 
when rubbed before a fire, becomes an electric machine, and there are fishes ani eels 
which communicate a smart electric shock when touched. They often use it to stun 
their prey or defend themselves against an attack. 





NEW DESCRIPTION OF BRICKS. 


Mr. Greetey in one of his London letterssays: “ By the way, theapostles of sanitary 
reform here are anticipating very great benefits from the use of hollow brick just com- 
ing into iashion. I am assured by a leading member of the Sanitary Commission that 
the hcllow bricks cost much less than the solid ones; are a perfect protection against 
the dampness so often experienced in brick houses, and often so prejudicial to health. 
That there is a great saving in the cost of their transportation is easily seen; and, as 
they are made much larger than the solid brick, they can be laid up much faster. I 
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think Dr. Southwood Smith assured me that the saving in the first cost of the brick- 
work of a house is one third ; if that is a mistake, the error is one of misapprehension 
on my part. The h: llow brick is a far less perfect conduetor of heat and cold than the 
solid one; consequently, a house built of the former is much cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. It is confidently and reasonably hoped here that very signal im- 

rovements in the «dwellings, especially of the poor, are to be secured by means of this 
Invention. Prince Albert has ordered two Model Cottages to be erected at his own cost in 
Hyde Park, near the great Exhibition, in order to attract general attention to the subject.” 





SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Tue “Silver Leaf Poplar” and “Silver Leaf Maple” are both deserving of a place in 
the lawn or pleasure ground. They possess the desirable properties of clean bark, large 
and beautiful foliage, with a speedy growth, and rapid development of head. The un- 
der side of the leaves have the appearance of having been plated with silver. When 
put in motion by a gentle breeze of wind, and the silver side turned up to the sun, the 
appearance is beautiful. The poplar forms acompact head without running very high; 
it shades a large space of ground, and does it well. The maple is more majestic in its 
habits, and requires a little shortening in of the branches for a few years. By this 
mode of treatment the head becomes compact, affording a better shade, and less liable 
to be injured by high winds. For street planting, the maple is preferable. 





HINTS ON THE TREATMENT OF COWS. 


Currying.— Cattle are well known to thrive much better where this operation is 
thoroughly performed; and Dr. B. Rush, in a leeture upon the advantages of studying 
the diseases of domestic animals, states that there is an improvement in the quality of 
the milk, and an increase in its quantity, which are obtained by currying the cow. 

Be assured by experience of the truth of the saying, that “ one cow well milked is 
worth two badly milked.” 

Curwen, from three acres of grass, cut and fed to thirty milk cows 28 Ibs. each 
day for 200 days. Their health was excellent, and their milk saperior. 

Milk Clean—The first-drawn milk contains only 5, the second 8, and the fifth 17 per 
cent. of cream. 

Kicking.—lf the milker will keep his nails short, not one cow in a hundred will kick. 

Sores. —An omtment made of linseed oil and white lead will cure cracked teats. 

Drink—Those who wish their cows to give large messes of milk in the winter season 
should give them warm drink. The extra trouble will be more than repaid by the in- 
creased quantity of milk. 

In Milking be kind and soothing; the cow will give down her milk more freely. 

Cream.—Do not milk so far from the dairy as to let the milk cool before it is put in 
the creaming dishes. 





USE OF PLASTER OR GYPSUM. 


Mr. S. GrixneELL, of Exeter, Maine, in a communication to the editor of the 
Banyor Whig and Courier, makes the following observations on the use of 
plaster :— 

I have been for some time trying experiments with plaster, for purifying the atmos- 
phere about my out-buildings, cellar, &c., and the result of those experiments has amply 
remunerated me for my trouble; and feeling desirous that the public may be benefited 
thereby, I thought proper to lay the subject before your readers. 

I first tried the use of plaster as a purifier in my cellar. In the spring there had been 
left in my cellar some decayed vegetables, such as turnips, potatoes, &c., and to the 
olfactory nerves the scent of the gases arising from them became very offensive. I re- 
moved all the rubbish, but still the scent remained. I then dusted the bottom of the 
cellar with plaster, after the manner of sanding the floor, when the atmosphere was in- 
stantaneously rendered perfectly pure. I then tried the experiment about my privy and 
hog-house, and with equal success. I then tried its use in aflaying the stench about my 
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calf-pen, and stable where I was stall-feeding my oxen, and its effects were truly won- 
derful. I have found that the disagreeable effluvia arising from carrion, even, may be 
instantly allayed by the use of plaster. And the writer would confidently recommend 
its use about the slaughter-houses and meat-market, the atmosphere of which may be 
rendered perfectly pure, and with but trifling expense. And he has no doubt that the 
disagreeable scent arising from the bilge-water, &c., in vessels and steamboats, may be 
allayed in the same manner. Let all who would guard against contagious diseases in- 
cident to the warm season of the year, take every precaution by purifying their pre mises 
with plaster of Paris. 





LIME COMPOSTS. 


ExpertMeENts with lime and earth, lime and weeds, &c., are too numerous to quote. 
Several special and important conclusions are established by the series made in the 
neighborhood of Edinburgh, From numerous trials, carried on for nearly forty years, it 
was demonstrated: 1. That the most effective and profitable mode of using lime was in 
& compound state. 2. That in the ensuing rotation, superior manuring became neces- 
sary, to reader the part dressed with lime only equally productive with the portion 
to which the compost had been applied; and 3. That the effects of the compost were 
visible on all the crops of the rotation, but in a more marked degree upon the wheat. 

In these cases, it seems that lime had been previously freely used, and had brought 
into use all the organic matter in the soil. ‘The substances used in compost were scrap- 
ings of roads, ditch scourings, earth from headlands; and the proportion of lime was one 
to three of the other material. It was uniformly found that the crops in the course were 
as good, if not superior, to those grown with farm-yard manure instead of compost. 





THE USE OF FRUITS. 


Tue Boston Medical and Surgical Journal says, that “instead of standing in any fear of 
a generous consumption of ripe fruits, we regard them as positively conducive to health. 
The very maladies commonly assumed to have their origin in the free use of apples, 
peaches, cherries, melons, and wild berries, have been quite as prevalent, if not equally 
destructive, in seasons of scarcity. There are so many erroneous notions entertained of 
the bad effects of fruit, that it is quite time a counteracting impression should be pro- 
mulgated, having its foundation in common sense, and based on the common observation 
of the intelligent. We have no patience in reading the endless rules to be observed in 
this particular department of physical comfort. No one, we imagine, ever lived longer 
or freer from the paroxysms of disease by discarding the delicious fruits of the land in 
which he finds a home. On the contrary, they are necessary to the preservation of 
health, and are therefore caused to make their appearance at the very time when the 
condition of the body, operated upon by deteriorating causes not always understood, 
requires their grateful, renovating influences.” 





New Variety or Sweet Potators.—A gentleman residing in South Alabama, writes 

toa friend in Louisville, concerning a variety of sweet potato, supposed to be from 
, fa] . 
Peru. He says: “It is altogether different, and much superior to any variety of this 
y > ’ p y 

root hitherto known. It is very productive, and attains a prodigious size, even upon the 
poorest sandy land, and the roots remain without change from the time of taking them 
out of the ground until the following May. The plant is singularly easy of cultivation, 
growing equally well from the slip or vine, the top or vine of the full-grown plant 
being remarkably small; the inside is as white as snow. It is dry and mealy, and the 
saccharine principle contained resembling in delicacy the flavor of fine virgin honey.” 





A New Vantety or Surer.—The editor of the Pioneer Journal recently saw a new 
variety of sheep, a ram and a ewe, just imported from Africa, and intended to be con- 
veyed to the fine sheep farm of M. B. Ives, Esq., of Potowomut. They came from the 
mountains about three hundred miles in the interior, from the east coast of Africa, and 
were a present from H. B. M. Consul in Zanzibar to a gentleman in Salem. The variety 
is entirely new, and quite unknown to naturalists. It is distinguished by the enormous 
fatness of the tail, and a singular dewlap, resembling that of cattle, and the absence of 
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horns in the ram. The wool is very coarse, more resembling hair than the article which 
is beginning to form so important a staple in the productions of our State; but in re- 
compense of this, the mutton is said to be unrivalled in flavor and tenderness ; and it is 
probable that by judicious crossings with our native breeds, a very important variety 
may be produced, sustaining or perhaps improving the well-known reputation of Rhode 
Island mutton, and not depreciating its fituess for wool. 


Ixrortant Discovery—Remepy For tae Hyprornopra—A vapor-hath heated to 
one hundred and seven degrees Fahrenheit, inducing copious and violent perspiration, is 
said, in a communication to the Paris Academy of Science, to be a certain remedy for 
this dreadful malady. It is the discovery of M. Buisson, who states that he has treated 
in this manner more than eighty persons bitten by rabid animals, in four of whom the 
symptoms had declared themselves, and in no one case has he failed, except that of one 
child. The mode of treatment he recommends is, to take a certain number of vapor- 
baths, (commonly called Russian,) and induce every night a violent perspiration, by 
wrapping himself up in flannels, and covering himself with a feather-bed ; the perspira- 
tion is favored by drinking freely of warm decoction of sarsaparilla. 

He declares, so convinced is he of the efficacy of his mode of treatment, that he will 
suffer himself to be inoculated with the disease, if required. 





Tomato Savcs.—Pour boiling water on the ripe tomatoes, then slip off the skin and 
mash them ; to every pound of tomatoes add an ounce of butter, season with pepper and 
salt, and simmer over a slow fire until they are thoroughly cooked; if toast or bread 
crumbs are added to the sauce, put in a little more butter. 





EDITORIAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


Tue following is a statement of the amount of duties collected at the principal ports 
for the year ending June 30, 1851 :—New-York, $31,756,199 ; Boston, $6,577,540; 
Philadelphia, $3,667,838 ; Baltimore, $1,047,278 ; New-Orleans, $2,296,636; Charleston, 
$600,712; Portland, $209,030; Savannah, $208,994; St. Louis, $213,832; Cincinnati, 
$105,191 ; New-Haven, $102,130 ; Mobile, $76,184; Louisville, $66,572; Oswego, 
$91,557 ; Richmond, $70,235. . . . The North-western Virginia Railroad Company 
was organized at Parkersburg on the 2d of August, by the election of James Cook, 
President; and George Neal, jun, Joseph Spencer, J. M. Bennett, Wm. Logan, and 
Jefferson Gibbons, Directors. . . . Tere have been for the past few years over 
80,000 hogs killed and packed at Alton, and over 100,000 hogs are killed and packed at 
St. Louis annually. . . . Tue city of Alton, Illinois, has voted to subscribe $100,000 
to the capital stock of the Alton and Terre Haute railroad. . . . Tue aggregate 
amount received for tolls on the New-York State Canals, from the commencement of 
navigation to the 14th of August inclusive, is $1,702,222 34. . . . Tse Sandusky and 
Cincinnati railroad, the Xenia railroad, the Columbus and Cleveland railroad, and gene- 
rally the Ohio railroads, have a width of 4 feet 10 inches; Sandusky, Mansfield, and 
Newark railroad, 5 feet 4 inches; Georgia railroads, 5 feet; South Carolina railroads, 
5 feet; New-York and Erie railroad and its branches, 6 feet; and St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic railroad in Maine and Canada, 5 feet 6 inches. . . . Recentiy there were 
shipped, in good order, from the port of Ashtabula, Ohio, twelve boxes of chickens, each 
holding seventy-five—nine hundred in all—and one box of turkeys, all for New-York city ; 
and the profits will come up to two hundred dollars, to say nothing of the eggs laid by 
the way. . . . Tue potato-rot has made its appearance in the vicinity of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. . . . Jostan B. Wittrams, of Ithaca, Henry Fitzhugh, of Oswego, 
and General Adams, of Clyde, have been appointed by the Governor of New-York State 
to investigate in reference to the practicability of draining the Cayuga marshes. . . . Ir 
is estimated that there are at present one hundred and twenty-five miles of sewers in 
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New-York city. . . . Tue followingare memoranda of the business of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad for the month of July, 1851 :— 








Passengers. Freight. 
Main stem,..... at ecen eeeees $29,036 10 $65,912 O07 
Washington branch,.......... 20,7387 52 3,377 67 
i vatus weeds $49,773 62 $69,289 74 


Making an aggregate of $94,948 17 on the main stem, and $24,115 19 on the Washing- 
ton branch ;—the total being $119,063 36. Tue steamer Baltic, Capt. Comstock, 
recently made a trip from Liverpool to New-York in nine days, twenty twe and a half 
hours. . . . Messrs Ropecers, Kercuum & Grosvenor, of Paterson, have built a 
locomotive for the New-York and Erie railroad, calculated to draw forty loaded cars, or 
a weight equal to 800 tons. . . . Tue amount of coinage at the Philadelphia Mint 
during the month of July was $3,283,992. The gold bullion deposited for coinage 
during the same time amounted to $3,130,000, in addition to $13,800 insilver. . . . TuE 
cholera has prevailed more extensively in northern Illinois this season than in any other 
part of the country. Tue town of Somerset, Perry county, Ohio, has subscribed 
$23,000 to the Cincinnati and Zanesville railroad, and the township in which it is situated 
voted $20,000 more. . . . THe orange trees of Florida are recovering from the des- 
olation caused by the occus insect. Tue city of Middletown, Conn., has sub- 
scribed $200,000 to the Air-line railroad. Tae Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association will celebrate its Triennial Festival on Monday, the first of 
October. . . . Ovr exchange papers tell us that a “modern voung lady,” who knew 
more about French than dairying, one day asked Betty, the milk-maid, which cow gave 
the butter-milk, . . . Te potato-blight has destroyed many crops in Western New- 
York. . . . Nerrner rust nor weevil has affected the wheat crop in Vermont this 
season, which is said tv be abundant. 
we regret to learn, died at his residence, near Lexington, on Saturday, the 23d 
day of August. . A Rain storm in De Soto and Marshall counties, Mis- 
sissippi, has damaged the crops severely. Tue Zuallahassee Floridian says, 
the corn crop is very promising. There will be a better yield than has been before for 
several years. . . . Tse Rochester, New-York, University proposes to take from the 
public schools in that city three pupils each year, to educate gratuitously. . . . Seven 
slaves, sheltering from the rain under a tree, near Bolivar, Tennessee, were recently killed 
by lightning, all at one stroke. . . . THe counties of Buchanan and Marion, Missouri, 
have each subscribed $100,000 to the Hannibal and St. Joseph’s railroad. . . . THe 
provincial journals of France state that the potato crop, so far as is known, presents no 
traces of malady. . . . A Bock of granite for the Washington monument bears this 
inscription: “ From the home of Stark, by the ladies of Manchester,N.H.” . . . Tue 
New-Jersey papers speak of indications of the potato-rot in the western part of the 
State. . . . Recenr rains and fine weather have greatly benefited the tobacco crops 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. It is estimated that Kentucky will produce double the crop 
of last year. . . . Tue committee of the New-Hampshire Agricultural Society, on 
honey, is composed entirely of editors. “Sweets to the sweet,” says a Lowell! pa- 
per. . . . Ar Rondout, New-York, five men were recently suffocated by smoke, while 
descending into a well which they were blasting. . . . Tue distance from the Gulf 
to the Pacific shore, by the Nicaragua route, is only one hundred and ninety and a half 
miles, of which twelve and a half are by land, and the rest by steamers on the river San 
Carlos and the lake Nicaragua. . . . A Sroux chief, at the late conference with Gov- 
ernor Ramsay, expressed an earnest hope that in future the Great Spirit would send the 
red men more beef and less thunder. . . . Tue centennial celebration of the organi- 
zation of the county of Litchfield, Connecticut, took place last month at the town of 
Litchfield. . . . Tue county of Summit, Ohio, has subscribed $75,000 towards aiding 
to complete the Akron branch railroad to Millersburg, and from thence south to inter- 
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sect the Indiana and Ohio railroad at Coshocton. . . . Tue Middlesex, Canada West, 
Prototype says that the potato disease has appeared in different parts of the country. 
The wheat crop it declares to be the best ever harvested in Canada West. . . . Syt- 
vester Broker, of Stuyvesant, Columbia county, New-York, has raised a fine specimen 
of flint \ heat. The stalks are said to be six feet three inches long, and the head finely 
filled. . . . THe choice and well-selected library of the late Dr. Neanper, of Berlin, 
has been purchased for the use of Lane Seminary, at Cincinuati, for $3,000. . . . Tue 
Exeter, New Hampshire, News Letter says that by the recent tempests, considerable 
damage was done to corn and fruit-trees in various parts of that State. . . . TuHere 
is to be a centennial celebration of the city of Manchester, New-Hampshire, in au- 


tumn. . . . Some of the Western journals are rejoicing in the prospect of good 
crops. ‘The potato promise was never finer, although not quite so prolific as in former 
years. . . . Tun New-York Medical Gazette says that the operation of amputation 


of the entire lower jaw was successfully performed for the first time in this country at 
the Emigrants’ Hospital, a few days since; the bone being removed at both articula- 
tions. . . . Rev. Jonaruan Frencu, of Northampton, New-Hampsbire, who has 
preached in the same pulpit for fifty years, is about retiring from the ministry. . . . Rev 
Dr. Ox1n, President of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, died at that 
place on Saturday, the 16th of August. Near Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, a 
man named Core undertook, for a wager, to cradle two acres of wheat in two hours 
He showed himself to be the finest cradler ever seen in that part of the country, but he 
failed by eight minutes in accompli-hing the task. Rev. A. Bann, of the Bal- 
timore Conference, has just been appointed as an additional missionary of that Church to 
California, and Rev. T. H. Pearne, of the Oneida Conference, to Oregon. . . . The 
vineyards, which occupy a large share of the land which slopes southerly in Cincinnati 
are expected to produce from two thirds to a full average crop, the grapes being gen- 
erally in good condition. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Tue Book or tHe Farm: Detailing the labors of the Farmer, Steward, Ploughman, 

Hedger, Cattleman, Shepherd, Field-worker and Dairymaid. By Henry Srepnens, 

With four hundred and fifty Illustrations. To which are added Explanatory Notes, 

Remarks, ete. By Jouy S. Skinner, E!itor of the Farmer's Library. Two vols, or 

two vols. in one. New-York: C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher. 1851. 

Price 34.00. 

In speaking of this work, we adopt, for obvious reasons, the following critical notice 
of the Farmer and Mechanic :—* Notwithstanding the many excellent agricultural works 
before the public, and the many valuable instructions which they contain, the author of 
the above volumes justly remarks: ‘ A book for the special purpose of instructing young 
farmers, such as it should be, and such as they are entitled to expect from the hands of 
experienced agriculturists, is yet a desideratum in the agricultural literature of. this 
country. To accomplish such a work would require abilities and qualities of the highest 
order. Asa primary qualification, the writer should be an experienced agriculturist ; 
in addition to which he should also be a clear-minded mathematician, fully and ade- 
quately to describe in proper language the various implements of husbandry, the best 
adapted to obtain the desired results. He should also be a man of extensive scientific 
knowled ze, to explain the various phenomena of nature and the rationale of every opera- 
tion in connection with the process, progress and mysteries of vegetable organic life and 
structure. These qualifications the author of this valuable work seems to possess, and 
the agricultural community both in Europe and this country have been fortunate in 
having the subject brought before them by Mr. Stephens, who has shown himself fully 
adequate to the task. Having been originally intended more particularly for English 
husbandry, it became necessary to review it and adapt it to the wants of American 
farmers, and probably no one could have been selected more capable or better adapted 
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to the work than Mr. Skinner, the late lamented editor of ‘The Plough, the Loom, and 
the Anvil.’ Himself the pioneer in the great cause of agriculture in America, and the 
publisher of (we believe) the first Agricultural Journal in the country, the ‘ American 
Farmer, he possessed qualifications eminently fitting him for the task, which he has so 
ably performed. As‘ Zhe Book of the Farm, by Stephens, is considered one of the best 
publications of the kind in Europe, so ‘ The Book of the Farm with Explanatory Notes, 
dec., by Skinner, will be considered among the best published in America, and should 
be possessed by every farmer in the land.” 


oe 


Carrie. By W. Yovarr and W.C. L. Marty. Being a Treatise on their Breed, Man- 
agement and Diseases, comprising a full history of the various Races; their Origin, 
Breeding and Merits; their capacity for Beef and Milk; the nature and treatment of 
their Diseases; the whole forming a complete Guide for the Farmer, the Amateur 
and Veterinary Surgeon, with one hundred Illustrations, Edited by A. Stevens. New- 
York: C. M. Saxten, Agricultural Book Publisher. 1851. Price $1.25. 

This excellent treatise on cattle should be possessed by every farmer in the country. 
Besides the very valuable information it affords in regard to the breeding and manage- 
ment of cattle, it is one of the best treatises on their diseases and their treatment that 
we have seen. Among the most distinguished cattle breeders in England, Youatt is 
considered, and justly so, the best and most reliable authority on the subject. His is 
really the work for every cattle owner to possess. Even if an individual have but a 
single cow, he needs Youatt to enable him to look well and successfully to her treatment, 
management, &c. How many most valuable animals have been lost or become worth- 
less to their owners, that might by the instructions contained in this work have been, by 
a little attention, saved to them. Let every farmer and agriculturist procure it at once- 
None should be without it. 


Tue Corrace Ber-Kkeerer; or Suggestions for the Practical Management of Amateur, 
Cottage and Farm Apiaries, on Scientific Principles. With an Appendix of Note-. 
Chiefiy Illustrative. By a Counrry Curats. New-York: C. M. Saxton, Agricultural 
Book Publisher, 152 Fulton street. 1851. Price 50 cents. 

This little volume, the title of which indicates its character, is one that we have no 
doubt will be very acceptable to the public, notwithstanding several treatises have been 
published on the subject; still a cheap and popular work on the keeping of bees has been 
for some time needed. This, we think, will supply that need, and more than this, we 
are pleased to learn from the publisher, that it is intended to form the first volume of a 
series entitled, “Sazxton’s Farm and Cottage Library,” the cbject of which is to present, 
in a cheap and popular form, short and concise treatises on the various subjects apper- 
taining to domestic and rural economy. The design is excellent, and we hail this the 
initial volume with great pleasure. 


—— 





K.ements or Acricutturs, for the use of Primary and Secondary Schools. By L. 
Brentz, of France, Director of the Normal Primary School of the Meurthe, &c., cc. 
and A. J. Curetien pe Rovitve, Professor of Rural Economy in the same School, &c., 
&c. Translated and adapted to the use of the Rural Primary Schools of the United 
States of America. By 2 G. Skinner. New-York: C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book 
Publisher. 1851. Price 25 cents. 


The publisher has issued this work in a neat typography, which renders it admirably 
adapted to the object for which it is designed. This is expressed in the title already 
quoted. The very low price at which it is sold places it within the reach of all; and 
nothing would give us greater pleasure than to see it adopted as a text-book in every 
school in the Union. 
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LECTURES ON BOTANY.* 


COURSE OF LECTURES ON BOTANY IN REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE. 


By Cuartes Jounson, Esq., Professor of Botany at Guy's Hospital, &c. §¢. At Messrs. 
Nesbits’ Agricultural and Scientific Training School, Kennington Lane, Lambeth, near 


London. 


Lecture IV. 


Ir has been already remarked that the rela- 
tive distribution of the minute cells and tubes 
varies greatly in different plants, and occa- 
sions organic differences of vast importance 
to the investigator of their forms and proper- 
ties. A very large proportion of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, numerically considered, con- 
sists exclusively of the cell, either simple 
and separating into as many distinct individu- 
als as there are cells produced by the consec- 
utive partition of its original cavity, according 
to the mode described in the last Lecture, or 
the plant assumes in its ultimate growth a 
stem or leaf-like form, in consequence of the 
new cells remaining attached and forming a 
more or less compound structure. These 
plants, collectively called ce//u/ar, are objects 
ol great interest to the naturalist, and furnish 
examples of vegetable development that are 
not without their value in the elucidation of 
that of the higher orders. In the economy of 
Nature, too, they are agents ever active and 
efficient. The sea-weed, the lichen, the moss, 
and the fungus, constitute no unimportant 
links of the vast chain of organic existence ; 
but being for the most part beyond the pale 
of cultivation, any extended notice of their 
individual structure and characters would be 
incompatible with our present subject; and | 
shall therefore now only observe that, with 
the exception of the last, subsisting chiefly, 
if not solely, by absorption over their whole 
surface from the surrounding medium, the vi- 
tal action is less complicated than in those in 
which the necessary food imbibed by one set 
of organs, requires conveyance to others be- 
fore it can become assimilated or converted 
into the growing substance of the plant. 

The Lycopodums, or club-mosses, the 
Equisetums, or horse-tails, and the ferns, con- 
stitute a series occapying a middle station be- 
tween the cellular and the flowering plants ; 
commencing, like the former, with a devel- 
opment simply cellular, they acquire in their 
ulterior growth the ducts and woody tissue 
that characterize the latter, to which the pres- 
ence of stomates in the leaves of the ferns, as 
shown in our last Lecture, indicates an ap- 
proach still nearer; the absence of flowers 
and of distinct spiral vessels being the princi- 


The influence, direct and indirect, of these 
flowerless plants upon the nobler tribes of 
vegetables is at present little appreciated, or 
at most only by the philosopher in his silent 
researches into the secrets of Nature; there 
are still, however, many points in their histo- 
ry intimately connected with the interests of 
the practical agriculturist, and that may here- 
after come under our discussion, although we 
must leave them for a time, to pursne that of 
the structure of their more immediately im- 
portant associates, the flowering plants. 

Although composed of elementary organs 
of the same denomination, and apparently 
agreeing in the general phenomena of their 
growth, so far as previously detailed, flower- 
ing plants are distinguishable into two groups 
or classes, differing in various features, but 
especially in the structure of their stems or 
trunks; the tissue or organic substance of 
which is either chiefly disposed in concentric 
masses, or is more or less mingled throughout, 
the tubular with the cellular portion; and 
from the mode in which its increase takes 
place under these different circumstances, the 
former are geuerally said to be exogens or 
‘outward growers,” the latter endogens or 
“inward growers.” The exogens form by 
far the larger, and perhaps the more impor- 
tant of these two classes in regard to human 
economy in the aggregate ; but the endogens 
are far from being inferior to them in one re- 
spect, and that the most valuable of all—the 
production of food. 
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SECTION OF EXOGENOUS STEM. 


* Continued from page 118. 
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SECTION OF ENDOGENOUS STE™M. 


The peculiarity of structure and mode of 
growth belonging to the exogen will be best 
observed and understood by examining the 
development of the trunk and branches of 
one of our ordinary forest or plantation trees. 
Commeuce by dividing, across and longitudi- 
nally, a yearling shoot or newly formed branch 
of either tree or shrub, and you will find its 
substance disposed in the following manner: 
The centre is occupied by a column of cellu- 
lar tissue, the medulla or pith, around this is 
a cylindrical layer of wuody matter, technic- 
ally called the medullary sheath; and the 
whole is encompassed by a third portion, con- 
sisting chiefly of cellular tissue, the bark of 
the young branch. The stratification of these 
parts is evident to the naked eye: their ulti- 
mate structure is so minute that it can only 
be traced by the assistance of the microscope. 
If we pursue our inquiry farther, we shall 
find that the veins of the leaves are in direct 
communication with the medullary sheath ; 
in fact, that they are branches or prolonga- 
tions of the bundles of spiral vessels and 
woody fibre which compose it, covered with 
a continuous extension of the cellular tissue 
of the bark; while the rudimentary buds in 
the axils or connecting angles of the leaves 
and stem, are not only organically connected 
with the sheath, but contain:a projecting por- 
tion of the medulla likewise. 


Fig. 3. 








SECTION OF STEM ONE YEAR OLD. 








SECTION OF STEM TWO YEARS OLD. 


Let us now make similar divisions or sec- 
tions of the branch from which our yearling 
shoot proceeds—a similar production to itself, 
only formed during the preceding summer; 
yet there is a considerable difference in its 
structure now: the pith and the medullary 
sheath remain, but the former has perhaps 
contracted into half its former compass ; its 
vesicles are no longer turgid, but dry and 
empty; instead of being regularly formed, 
they are compressed in various directious; 
while the latter (the medullary sheath) is 
scarcely distinguishable from a larger cylinder 
of woody matter which surrounds and sepa- 
rates it from the bark with which it was pre- 
viously in contact; the leaves have fallen, 
and the points of their union with it ¢’ ‘ter- 
ated, except so far as they are denote: the 
development of the buds which they assisted 
to nourish into branches, the newly formed 
shoots we have previously examined. The 
cause of this alteration, and of the greater di- 
ameter or thickness of the last year’s branch, 
remains to be explained: before attempting 
to do so, let us examine a horizontal section 
of a branch or trunk (for it is immaterial 
which we’ take) in a more advanced stage of 
growth—say of several years, instead of one 
or two, as exhibited above in fig. 1. Here is 
the medulla or pith occupying the centre ina 
still more compressed state, reduced perhaps 
to a mere point; the sheath is proportionally 
contracted likewise, owing to the pressure of 
a great accumulation of later-formed substance 
around it, viz.: the wood, which, whatever 
may be its thickness, has been gradually in 
terposed between the medullary sheath and 
the bark with which it was originally in con- 
tact. The wood is seen to consist of many 
concentric layers or cylinders: each layer 
consists of a more or less compact mass of 
| woody fibre or sap-vessels, aud of ducts, 
| which latter are sometimes distributed 
, thronghout the layer, but are more frequently 
_ disposed toward the inner face of the woody 
cylinder to which they appertain. There is 
‘another remarkable feature in the wood of all 
| exogenous trees—the presence of what are 
‘called medullary rays. In a horizontal sec- 
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tion they usually present the appearance of so | the lower one remains in the same state in 
many radii of a circle; they consist of com-| which the knife left it; the part likewise 


shag plates of cellular tissne, and extend 


rom the pith in the centre of the trunk or | 


branch quite through the layers of wood to 


the bark (see fig. 1). 


Of their office in.the | 


economy of the plant we have no positive | 


knowledge, but they probably act as a medi- 
um of communication between the outer aud 
inner portions of the truuk, and in the con- 
veyance of those secretions that are eventu- 
ally deposited in the old or heart-wood of 
trees. Dr. Lindley very justly observes that 
these plates or rays “also serve to bind firm- 
ly together the whole of the internal and ex- 


ternal parts of a stem, and they give the pe- | 


culiar character by which the wood of neigh- 
boring species may be distinguished.” “ If,” 
he continues, “ plants had no medullary rays, 
their wood would probably be, in nearly alli- 
ed species, undistinguishable, for we are 
scarcely aware of any appreciable difference 
in the appearance of woody or vascular tissue ; 
but the medullary rays (the silver grain of 
the carpenters) differing in abundance, in size, 
and in other respects, impress characters up- 
on the wood which are extremely well mark- 
ed. Thus, in the cultivated cherry, the plates 
of the medullary rays are thin, the adhesions 
of them to the bark are slight, and hence a 
section of the wood of that plant has a pale, 
smooth. homogeneous appearance ; but in the 
wild cherry the medullary plates are much 
thicker, they adhere to the bark by deep 
broad spaces, and are arranged with great ir- 
regularity, so that a section of the wood of 
that variety has a deeper color, and a twisted, 

ed, very uneven appearance. In Quer- 
cas, Sessiliflora (the sessile-fruited oak) the 
medullary rays are thin, and so distant from 
each other that the plates of wood between 
them do not readily break laterally into each 
other, if a wedge is driven into the end of 
the trunk in the direction of its cleavage: on 
the contrary, the medullary rays of Quercus 
pedunculatus (the oak with long-stalked 
acorus) are hard, and so close together that 
the wood may be rent longitudinally without 
difficulty ; hence the wood of the latter is the 
ouly kind that is fit for application to park 
paling.” 

Observation has proved that each concen- 
tric layer of which the wood is composed is 
the produce of a year’s growth, insinuated 
between the next interior layer and the bark. 
It has likewise enabled us to ascertain the 
mode in which these successive layers are 
formed. In the first place, it is proved posi- 
tively that they are extended in a downward 
direction: for example, if during the winter 
we cut away a portion of the bark of a tree 
or of a branch, so as to form a continuous 
wound completely surrounding it—a process 
sometimes performed in gardening, and call- 
ed ringing or girdling, from the figure of 
the wound—in the succeeding spring. soon 
after vegetation commences, the upper lip of 
the cut becomes rounded, in consequence of 








the formation of woody matter above it, while | 


above the incision increases sensibly in diam- 
eter, the part below does not. The same dif- 
ference occurs if a wire or ligature be tightly 
bound round the trunk or branch: the mat- 
ter therefore which causes its increase dé- 
scends. Again, if a growing branch be cnt 
through immediately below a leaf or bud, 
that branch never increased in diameter be- 
tween the section and the next bud below it; 
so far, indeed, from doing so, it becomes dead 
matter. We know also that the greater the 
number of leaves or leaf-buds developed on 
any tree during a season, the more does the 
diameter of its trunk become enlarged. These 
are circumstances all well known, facts tho- 
roughly ascertained; and from them we are 
justified in concluding that the successive an- 
nual deposits of wood are produced by the 
growth of the buds; and when to them is added 
the equally substantiated fact, that in the ear- 
ly spring the incipient or newly forming wood 
may be traced in the form of roots descend- 
ing from the bases of the already enlarging 
buds, the phenomenon of the growth or in- 
crease in the wood of exogenous trees is ex- 
plained as satisfactorily as the present state of 
human Science admits. 


Fig. 5. 








WOODY FIBRE DESCENDING FROM BASE OF 
GROWING BUD. 


The variegated lines and spots, which con- 
stitute the chief beauty of wood when man- 
ufactured, are chiefly due to the successive 
curvatures which these descending root-fibres 
of the buds make in avoiding the previously 
developed twigs and branches, and to the in- 
cluded basemeuts of those branches, which 
are thus gradually inclosed or surrounded by 
the fibres of the new wood, forming what 
are vulgarly called knots. Hence those trees 
called dwarfs or pollards, which develop the 
greatest number of small branches immedi 
ately from the trunk, though often less valu- 
able as timber than those which have an erect 
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and well proportioned stem, are far more 
prized for cutting into veneers for ornamental 
works, on account that the more the bases of 
the branches are confounded, the more abun- 
dant will be the curvatures formed by the de- 
scending fibres of the buds, and consequently 
the more beautiful the wood. The celebrated 
oak of Fairlop, in Hainault forest, Essex, was 
a pollard of this description ; and a very beau- 
tiful specimen of its wood may be seen in the 
reading-desk and pulpit of St. Pancras church 
in the New Road, north of London. 

To protect the newly forming wood from 
injury, and prevent the premature contrac- 
tion of the absorbent vessels of the growing 
buds (which are precisely analogous to the 
root-fibres of herbaceous plants, ) during their 
progress downward, this process is carried 
on beneath the bark. In the spring, about 
the time when the buds of the trees begin to 
enlarge, the bark readily separates from the 
last year’s wood ; and a viscid secretion, called 
the cambium, which takes place between the 
two at that period, is probably the cause of 
this. It is conjectured that the descending 
fibres of the buds are nonrished by this se- 
cretion; and we may even conceive that the 
ascent of the sap through the woody tubes— 
the first movement of it, at least, after the tor- 
por of winter has subsided—is occasioned by 
the stimulus communicated to the vessels in 
the vicinity of the growing buds, to maintain 
the flow and supply the continued consump- 
tion of the cambium. The bark, which in 


speaking of the first year’s shoot was regard- 
ed as « single integument, is in the trunk or 
older branches a compound of many, accord- 


ing to the age of the part it covers: a new 
layer is, indeed, formed annually, coéval with 
the formation of the new layer of wood ; but 
the direction of its increase is the reverse of 


that of the wood, the new matter being inter- | 


nal or immediately surrounding the new lay- 
er of wood. The anuual addition to the two, 
viz.: to the bark and wood—occasions the 
exterior layers of the former to separate on 
the trunks of old trees, and either peel off in 
strips, as in the common birch tree, whose 
stem looks ata distance as though striped with 
silver, in consequence of the newer bark ap- 
pearing in the interstices left by the gradually 
deciduous old one; split into large brittle 
flakes, as in the plane, leaving the trunk cu- 
riously mottled with golden yellow: or, if it 
still remains attached, it assumes the cracked 
and ragged appearance characteristic of that 
of the elm. Each layer of the bark consists, 


like the first described as enveloping the new- | 


ly developed shoot, of cellular tissue, the in- 
terior portion of which is intermingled with 
woody or tabular tissue ; but as the bark in- 
creases Iu thickness, the outer coats gradually 
lose this regularly organized appearance, 
und become dead matter; hence the earlier 
botanisis distinguished two separate barks, 
aud considered that each of them was increas- 
ed by a new annual layer. The outer, really 
disorganized portion, was denominated the 
cortex; the inner, more recently formed, was 














named the diber, the different coats or succes- 
sive layers of which, being readily separable 
in some trees, formed among European na- 
tions one of the earliest materials used for 
writing upon, whence the indiscriminate use 
of the Latin word liber to express a book 
and the inner bark of a tree, the English 
words bark and book being likewise both de- 
rivable from the Saxon boc. 

Experiment, which can scarcely be contro- 
verted, proves that the living portion of the 
trunk of an exogenous tree consists only of 
the outer layer of the wood and the inner 
one of the bark, or at least that the preserva- 
tion of these only is sufficient to maintain the 
vegetation of the tree where they are of suf- 
ficient strength to stand alone: the bark, with 


| the exception of the innermost layer, may be 


wholly removed without checking the vigor 
of its growth; the wood, as may be often 
seen, may be wholly decayed, with the ex- 
ception of the outer coats, leaving the trunk 
a mere shell, which nevertheless puts forth 
fresh shoots every year, and covers itself with 
verdure. This is indeed the case, and has 
been perhaps for many centuries, with trees 
now standing, of enormous bulk, especially 
oaks, and among others that of Salcey in 
Northamptonshire, which some have comput- 
ed to be more than 1500 years old. But if 
an incision be made, of sufficient width to 
prevent its healing rapidly, round the trunk 
of a growing tree, so as to penetrate both the 
bark and the outer circle of the wood, and 
remove a ring of the latter, its importance is 
readily demonstrated: if the experiment be 
made in the early part of the spring, previous 
to the flow of the sap, the death of the tree 
or branch inevitably follows. The operation 
is frequently performed in the back settle- 
ments of North America, preparatory to that 
of felling and removing the timber from the 
land, as the first step toward cultivation ; it is 
there called gird/ing, and is done by cutting 
a complete circle with an ax round the trunk 
of the tree, so as to cut off all communica- 
tion of the living wood with the root. Trees 
thus treated rarely survive beyond the sea- 
son in which the operation is performed ; but, 
it is said, there are exceptions, though these 
may probably be occasioned by unequal or 
imperfect removal of the woody circle in 
question. In experiments made in this cuun- 
try upon various trees, I have invariably met 
with the result above stated: the buds upon 
the isolated branch have been sometimes de- 
veloped, or partially so; but, if the wound 
were sufficiently deep aud uniform, 80 as to 
take away a portion all round of the last 
year’s wood, no after-generation of buds took 
place, although all of the interior lavers re- 
main perfect—proving that the solid timber 
of atree has nothing to do with the after- 
growth of it. 

Taking into consideration the mode in 
which the diametrical increase of the trunks 
of exogenous trees take place, viz., the an- 
nual addition of a layer of wood and of bark 
between those previously formed, while the 
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older layers of the latter split or exfoliate | from improbable that they were the work of 


when their tissue is no longer capable of dis- 
tending, it would appear that there are no | 
assignable limits to their growth ; that there | 
is no inherent cause, except the decay of vig- 
or to which all organized bodies are subject 
after the lapse of a certain period, why their 
trunks, though originally a mile asunder, 
should not increase in bulk until they met, | 
and thus, as a fanciful though ingenious phi- | 
losopher once expressed his idea upon this 
subject, cover the whole earth with “ ligneous 
However specious in theory, | 


mountains.” , 
we have no facts in favor of the probability 
of sucha result; and yet, to judge from their | 
bulk, some trees still existing im a healthy | 
state must have attained an enormous age ; 
and, as when a tree is cut down the number 
of its years may be frequently ascertained | 
witha tolerable degree of certainty, others | 
have been actually examined, which had | 
lived from 1,200 to 1,600 years. An atten- | 
tion to the age of trees, thus estima’ed, might 
occasionally assist an antiquarian in his re- | 
searches, particalarly, too, where the object | 
of his curiosity had outlived the history of | 
its date, or even passed the more extended | 
notice of tradition; it has even been so em- | 
ployed. Of the above description of objects | 
are those extensive embankments in the | 
neighborhood of the Great Lakes of North | 
America, supposed to be the ruins of ancient 
fortifications ; they are evidently the work 
of a race different from that of the present 
Indian tribes of those parts, who possess no 
tradition of their origiu, and seem to enter- 
tain no opinion at all respecting their use ; 
they are regularly formed, aud generally built 
where a ravine or natural high bank strength- 
ens the one side; the walls are of earth, and 
at present about five or six feet in hight; at 
some past period they may have been con- 
siderably higher, as when first discovered 
trees of very large size were growing upon 
the mounds, indicating the lapse of a consid- 
erable space of time since their erection. A 
continued barrier of these works is said to ex- 
tend from the northern side of Lake Ontario 
toward the river district, and thence across 
to the vast plains that reach the Mississippi. 
Now fortifications, however rude, upon the 
extensive scale on which these are de- 
scribed by travelers, must be connected with 
some very important feature in the history 
of the country they traverse, and have given 
rise to various speculations concerning their 
origin; however, by counting the number 
of woody circles in some of the trees just 
mentioned, it has been ascertained that up- 
ward of 450 years must have elapsed since 
the works were abandoned, or rather since 
Nature began to reassert her dominion over 
the usurping power of Man, at which period 
it is but reasonable to suppose the trees in 
question first rose from seed upon the spot 
where they had so long flourished. This 
calculation brings the possible date of their 





origin nigh to an epoch which renders it far 


the aucient Mexicans, previous to the migra- 
tion of that people southward, of which cir- 
cumstance, it is well known, their tradition 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest had pre- 
served the memory. 

The age of a growing tree cannot be es- 
timated by any known characters; and on 
this account, aud perhaps in some measure 
owing tu mankind being naturally fond of 
the marvelous some remarkable trees still 
standing have had a most extraordinary age 
assigned to them. It is true that various 


| rules for ascertaining it, founded upon careful 


observation, have been laid down by certain 
naturalists ; but they are too arbitrary to sat- 
isfy a rigid inquirer. Bosc and others have 
allowed a foot in diameter for the growth 
of a hundred years in the oak. Now there 
are oaks growing in this country at the pres- 
eut day, which, according to their calcula- 
tion, must be from 1,000‘to 1,500 years old, 
their trunks being trom 10 to 15 feet in di- 
ameter at the surface of the ground. It is 
not intended to deny the possibility of a tree 
attaining this or even a much greater age, 
but merely to show the fallacy of the grounds 
upon which calculations are made. So long 
as a tree continues to live, there must be an 
aunual development of buds, and, however 
thin it may sometimes be, an annual forma- 
tion of wood. So long, therefore, as a tree 
exists, a diametrical increase of the trunk 
must take place in one direction or another, 
if not generally; and that increase will be 
proportionate to the number of buds unfold- 
ed—in other words, to the quantity of foliage, 
to the Juxuriance of the tree; coi.sequently, 
when a tree has been flourishing in a perfect 
state for some centuries, its diameter will be 
proportionally greater than that of another, 
which has had its branches broken by storms 
or scathed by lightning, and its number of 
buds thus diminished. I will adduce one 
example of the fallacy of calculations made 
upon the diametrical increase of the trunk of 
a tree indicating its age. The Golenos oak, 
a very remarkable one of its kind, which 
grew about four miles from Newport in Mon- 
mouthshire, was felled for the use of the Navy 
in the year 1810; the diameter of the trunk 
of this tree, which was perfectly sound in 
every part, and at the time of its being felled 
was in full luxuriance of growth, was nine 
feet and a half. Now, according to the above 
mode of calculation, (a foot in a century,) 
this tree would have been estimated, while 
standing, to be 950 years old. I am not ac- 
quainted with the precise number of its woody 
layers, but they were considerably under 
450—to the best of my recoilection, 436 or 
437. Here, then, had been a diametrical in- 
crease of more than double the standard al- 
lowed by Bosc, which sufficiently shows the 
little dependence that ought to be placed 
upon computations of the kind. Speakin 

of this particular tree, we ought not to omit 
remarking upon a curious, though not a sin- 
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gular circumstance that was brought to light 
during the process of converting, that is, of 
reducing it to the form required for the pur- 
pose to which it was destined to be applied. 


| 


When the main trank was sawn through, a | 
stone of six inches in diameter was found in- | 


closed in its substance, three feet deep in the 
body of the tree, and about six feet from the 
ground when it was standing. Such or simi- 
tar phenomena are not of unfrequent occur- 


rence: we have often heard, not only of 
stones and other inorganic bodies, but of toads | 


and serpents thus enveloped in logs or mass- 
es of wood ; and although the alleged vital- 
ity of the latter on exposure to the light and 
air may be reasonably questioned, their lodg- 
ment is far from being miraculoas. There 
are perhaps few growing trees that have not 
suffered dismemberment of a branch, or by 
some other accident had a temporary hollow 
or wound inflicted on their trunk, in which 
a stone might be lodged by some dexterous 
youth, or a reptile might hide itself to doze 
out the approaching winter. The growth of 
the wood of a luxuriant tree in the spring is 
much more rapid than might generally be 
imagined—indeed, I may state from my own 
observation, in some species almost astonish- 
ing; and the wound would be more quickly 
healed or closed in when thus partially filled 
by an extraneous body, and the stone imbed- 
ded, or the waking reptile prevented from 
escaping by the contraction of the aperture, 
and, after a lapse of many years, be found 
occupying a place in the solid timber of the 
tree, without any visible trace of the passage 
by which it had entered or been introduced, 
because the succeeding layers of wood, meet- 
ing with no interrupuon in their descent, 
would be entire. 

There is another circumstance here wor- 
thy of notice respecting the production of the 
wood; it is the difference observable in 
the thickness of the layers proportionally 
with each other, and likewise of the same 
layer in different parts of its circumference ; 
the former difference depends upon the na- 
ture of the season in which each individual 
luyer is formed, the latter upon the situation 
of the tree. You can scarcely examine a 
horizontal or cross section of the trunk of a 
tree, in which there is not a very manifest 
inequality in the diameter of the different an- 
nual deposits of its wood. Now, as I have 
shown you that the wood is formed by the 
descending fibres or roots of the buds, the 
quantity produced during each season of 
growth must depend upon the number of 
buds developed, and the vigor with which 
they are extended into branches; each leaf 
contributing, as it unfolds, its quota of woody 
substance to the geveral mass. Both of these 
will vary from a variety of circumstances, 
more especially from the temperature and 


vicissitudes of the season that brings them | 














or when a few weeks of sultry weather are 
succeeded by a dull, ungenial atmosphere 
and chilling rains, many of the buds, wakened 
into action by the warmth of the sun, are cut 
off by the frost and other changes of the 
weather, and, of necessity, a less Juxuriant 
vegetation is the consequence; the layer of 
wood formed during that summer will be 
thinner than that produced under circum- 
stances more congenial. In an oak-tree that 
Liuneus examined in the island of Eland, in 
the Baltic Sea, he discovered, aud has re- 
corded a very remarkable proof of this fact, 
in the comparative thinness of the woody lay- 
ers, which from their situation, counting in- 
ward or from the circumference to the center, 
he ascertained to have been produced during 
the years 1709, 1687 and 1578, these three 
years being memorable in the North of Eu- 
rope for the shortness and low temperature 
of their summers and the severity of their 
winters. 

In regard to the difference resulting occa- 
sionally between opposite parts of the same 
layer, it arises frum similar ultimate causes ; 
but these depend upon the situation of the 
tree. You will perhaps rarely meet with a 
section of a trunk in which the pith, or rather 
the place it originally occupied, which is the 
center around which the various layers are 
deposited, is in the exact center of the mass, 
and frequently it is widely apart from that 
pet. When a tree grows in the heart of a 
orest, or of a plantation, or in any equally 
sheltered spot, the disposition of the layers 
will be most regular; but when it stands in 
an open situation, the layers of wood are 
uniformly found to be thicker upon the south 
than on the north side of the trunk ; a ditler- 
ence probably occasioned by the sap flowing 
with greater celerity, and the secretions be- 
ing more abundant, on the side most ex posed 
to the influence of the sun’s rays, that, while 
they contribute to the relaxation of the ves- 
sels, and render by their warmth the sap 
more fluid, eae He A favor a more copious 
precipitation of the carbon and other princi- 
ples that enter into the formation of the 
woody fibre. Added to this, there is gener- 
ally a more exuberant growth, or rather de- 
<baaet of buds upon the south side of a 
tree that grows equally exposed; and though 
their fibres may not always descend perpen- 
dicularly, it may readily be conceived that 
they would tend toward that side of the trunk 
where the tissue was the most yielding and 
the secretion of the cambium most abundant. 

The mode of growth we have here detailed 
as that characterizing an ev or out- 
ward growing plant can only be understood 
by constant reference to the compound nature 
of those bodies which in common estimation 
we regard as possessing an individual exist 
ence. Every plant. after its first develop- 
ment from aor becomes really an increasing 


forth. When the spring is cold, and sharper | combination of many; every leaf is an indi- 


winds prevail than pa Mme when severe 


frosty nights or mornings succeed hot days; | family; and these families are successively 


vidual, every bud multiplies aud becomes a 
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roduced in the exogen upon the dying | 
odies of their predecessors, sending down 
from year to year their roots over their roots, 
and thus prodneing an accumulation of woody 
matter, in as it were a succession of hollow | 
cones, cone over cone. This conical form of | 
the trunk, as it is called, is a constant charac- | 
ter of all the trees of this vast class of vegeta- | 


tion; the base of it is always larger than the | 


parts above, and they taper to their extremi- 
ties, as is seen in the trunks and branches of 
all our English trees and shrubs. ‘The ten- 
dency to this form is shown even in the an- 
pual stems of herbaceous plants, the base of 
which is larger than the upper end in conse- 
quence of i its containing the woody tubes de- 
scending froma greater number of leaves and 
de -veloping buds. The characters resulting 
from exogenous increase can scarcely be 
traced in a perennial herb, and in those of an- 





nual duration are altogether wanting; but 
the stratification of the ‘tissue is the come as 
‘in the young shoot or incipient »ranch of a 
tree: the external bark, the we idy sheath, 
the central column of pith, eve. the medul- 
lary rays, the connecting medium between 
the pith and the bark, are present. The pro- 
duction of these latter and other circum- 
stances connected with the differential cbhar- 
| acters of exogens and endogens, in their ear- 
| lier stages of growth, will be illustrated 
when we come to discuss the phenon:.-na of 
the germination of the seed; at present we 
will content ourselves with a comparatively 
superficial glance at the several structures, 
leaving their ultimate origin for after consid- 
eration, when we have become a little more 
familiar with the more obvious facts and the 
general opinions deducible from them 
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Franc, of France or Belgium.........-.-- $0 18 6-10 
Florin, of Netherlands........-.-..--.--. 40 
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Wil .6F Cae TORRE. 500% cncccccsecocce eo---feet 222 
Se Oe BD oo ancokinenengtancasoes feet 230 
China. 
GRE bon badcdcs vecebeu cUiccccodsve ---ounce 11-2 
16 tacls 1 catty......0.00..0s.sssc-+-pounds 112 





100 catties 1 picul.............. +--+. pounds 133 14 
England. 
CONS GIR BOR ys 6000 nce coyestpcesévens gallon 1:22 
Imperial gallon.......-..-+-++-+++eee- gallon 1:20 
Old wine gallon .....-..---.+--+.-+--- gallon 1-00 
“seams of grain, or 8 imperial bush...... bush. 825 
rial corn bushel, or 8 imp'l gall.....bush. 1-03 
Ol Winchester bushel...........---.. bush. 1-00 
Imperial yard .....cccessccercccccce. inches 36-00 
Troy pound..... tebceses pounds avoirdupois 144-175 
France. 
BEStE no ccd abxgevese ens of Ravesecrrenss feet 3-28 
Soin (1-10th metre) etn aaie aoe inches 3°94 
VOR oo cccecccccee eeccucenpes euqeoess gallons 2-00 
ne ST Ee ese-e---gallons 26°42 
DOCG cc cdii cdids covedivecdoves ---gallons 2-64 
Litre ....... wee cere cccecccccescccecoes pints 211 
Rilouere ..cccce-pecccccessce ercveccoces feet 35:32 
Hectolitre ........-- weceeeccsoces --.bushels 2-84 
Decalitve ......-scccccccccccccs Seades quarts 9-08 
Millier ..... Osevesscccccsccees e-----pounds 22-05 
Qmtetah.s 6.0 cviccdecccceces ee+eeee---pounds 220-54 
BMOgraMIMS .<.. 00002 ccccccccece ----pounds 2:2 
Portugal 
WED GOUNEE 6.2 c npvccccsesedieecs dese pourde 101-19 
22 pounds (1 arrobe).......,..--.--.- pounds 22-26 
4 arrobes, of 22 pounds, (1 quintal)..... pe 89-05 
AEE apo nc on cetcacerescncessstes< ushels 4-75 
Majo, of grain......-.--sesee- cones. bushels 23-03 
FF rie te bushels 70-00 
Almude, of wine .......-----+..-++--gallons 4:37 
Russia. 
100 pounds, FGA 202975 unds 90-26 
Chertwert, of grain......-. eoesceee--Dushels 5:95 
Vedro, of wine............- es-eeeee-gallons 3°25 
Petersburg foot. .... eeccceccecceesce gallons 1-18 
Moscow 100t......--+--++- eceeeeeee- Gallons 1:10 
Food...... eiteednserenheahin e-+ee--pounds 1.36 
Sweden. 
100 pounds, or 5 lispunds..........-.pounds 73-76 
> eC Saree bescepess ushels 7:42 
BAN cc cgeccccnadégscocccosegepecoys bushels 75-00 
Cann, of wine.....-....--+-+ bctvccses gallons 69-09 
Bh, OO CIN i inc bic ce ssn ns evccceceee- feet 195 
= d pampenne (1 quintal)......-----.... pounds 129-48 
canal anekoese ose tes eoeee-- pounds 283 
Qnittal Of grain............-. cvcssee ushels 1-46 
Quiltal, of wine eo cerecccccccccccsess -PallOns 13:50 
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MANAGEMENT DURING THE SeconpD YEAR. 
—March 1.—Remove the covering, and 
fork up the surlace of the ground, to the 
depth of two or three inches, that the sun 
and air may freely penetrate it. April 1.— 
Keep the soil round the roots free from weeds, 
and the surface of it loose, either by raking 
or forking it up as often as necessary. May 
1.—Now remember that only a single shoot 
is permanently to be trained throughout the 
summer; the object of leaving two buds the 

revious autumn being to provide against the 
oss of a shoot in case of any accident. As 
soon, therefore, as the strongest has grown 
sufficiently to be out of danger of being ac- 
cidentally rubbed off, the other is to be cut 
out, as hereafter directed. If any other shoots 
have pushed besides the two principal ones, 
rub them all off. As soon as the shoots have 
grown about a foot in length, nail them to the 
wall or fence, as the case may be. Do this 
very carefully, for they are as yet extremely 
tender. When they have grown about six 
inches from the last nailing, they must again 
be nailed, and continually kept so, never suf- 
fering the tops of the shoots to be blown about 
by the wind. As the tendrils and lateral 
shoots successively a throughout the 
summer, pinch off the former when they have 

»wn about three inches in length, and the 
atter to an inch beyond the first eye. June 
1.—Throughout this month, and the two fol- 
lowing ones, whenever the ground appears 
parched through by the heat of the weather, 
give the roots, once a day, about half a gallon 
of soap-suds, or dung-water. Keep the ground 
free from weeds, and the surface loose and 
open, by raking or forking it up once a week 
throughout the summer. July 1.—The young 
shoots being firmly united to the preceding 
ear’s wood, and therefore past all danger of 

ing broken off by any accident, unnail the 
weakest shoot of the two and cut it out close 
to tne scem, making the surface of the wound 
quite smooth and even. The remaining shoot 
must be kept nailed to the wall as befure di- 
rected. November 1.—Cut the vine to the 
two lowermost buds, and in the winter, if the 
weather be frosty, cover the ground over in 
the same manner as in the preceding winter. 


Turrp Year.—March 1.—The winter cov- 
ering may now be removed. (provided there 
yen. F be no hard frost,) and the surface of 
the ground must be made quite mellow by 
using ligltly a garden fork or trowel, observ- 
ing great care to avoid disturbing the roots, 
as they will now be found very near the sur- 
face. Let the subsequent treatment through- 





OF THE VINE. 


out the season be precisely the same as in the 
preceding summer. If any fruit be shown, 
pinch it off as soon as it appears. November 
1.—It is presumed the stem of the vine will 
now be more than two inches in girth, and 
therefore two leading shoots are to be perma- 
nently retained the next year. 

For this purpose, cut the vine 

down to the three lowermost 

buds, thus reserving one to 

spare, in case ofaccident. The 

vine will then resemble the 

adjoining figure. The roots 

being now sufficiently strong 

to withstand the severity of the weather, will 
not in future require covering. 

Fourta Year.—March 1.—Clean the sur- 
face of the ground, and fork it up lightly, and 
let the subsequent management throughout 
the season be the same as before. May 1.— 
As soon as the shoots have grown a sufficient 
length, nail or tie them carefully to the wall 
or trellis, and rub off all the others, if any 
should have pushed. _ If fruit be shown, pinch 
it off as in the preceding year. July 1.—Un- 
nail and cut out the weakest of the three 
shoots, and train the two remaining ones care- 
fully during the remainder of the season. 
Sept. 1.—Pinch off the tops of the shoots. 
November 1.—As the girth of the stem will 
not be less now than three inches, the vine 
may be permitted to mature fruit the next 
year, not exceeding five pounds weight; for 
this purpose, cut down the two shoots to the 
seven lowermost buds each. Prune away 
the remaining portion of the tendrils and dead 
wood close to the shoots; and cut out care- 
fully all the lateral shoots close to the base of 
the buds, whence they have sprung. If the 
outer bark of the stem be decayed, rub it off 
clean ; and then nail or tie the shoots to the 
wall or trellis in a temporary manner. 


Firta Year.—February 1.—As soon after 
this time as the weather is open, cut out of 
each shoot the tirst, second, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth buds; then bend the two shoots care- 
fully down, and secure them in a horizontal 
position, similar to that represented by the 
shoots in the adjoining figure. March 1.— 
Clean the surface of the ground, and fork it 
up as in the preceding year. May 1.—Train 
the shoots that push from the buds 3 and 7, 
in the manner represented by the dotted lines 
1, 2, 3, 4, and if more fruit shows than is 
equivalent to the weight before mentioned, 
the excess must be cut off when the berries 
are set. July 15.—Continue the same course 
of management as in the preceding year, and 
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when the roots require watering, they are | liquid manure that can be most conveniently 


now sufficiently strong to have applied to| obtained. September 1.—Pinch off the tops 
them for that purpose any description of | of the shoots, and the sap will then accumu 
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late in the buds. Here we will leave our 
author, and pursue a somewhat different 
treatment. Early in October, or soon after 
the fruit is gathered, let the shoots numbered 
1 and 4 be cut back to as many buds as may 
be deemed necessary to produce the quantity 
of fruit which the vine can mature the next 
year, and let those marked 2 and 3 be cut 
back to the three lowermost buds. The lat- 
eral shoots, as also the stumps of the tendrils, 
should be cut out as directed in the preceding 
year. Let the loose and decayed bark be 
rubbed or scraped off, and the shoots fastened 
to the wall or trellis, to protect them during 
the winter. 
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Sixtx Year.—Commence early in March, 
and treat the ground in every respect, during 
the season, as in the preceding year, taking 
care to incorporate all the leaves or clippings 
of the vines with the earth about the roots 
Early in May, or as soon as the shoots num- 
bered 2 and 3 have grown a sufficient length, 
fasten them carefully to the wall or trellis, 
and let them grow until the first of July. 
Then cut out the weakest of the three young 
shoots, aud treat the two remaining ones (as 
indicated in the adjoining figure) precisely as 
those numbered 1 and 4 were the year pre- 





ceding, due care being observed to deprive 
all the shoots of any superfluous fruit or leaves 





























which may put forth. In October, soon after 
the fruit is gathered from the shoots num- 
bered 1 and 4, cut them down to the three 








lowermost buds, thus reserving one to s 
in case of accident, in order to produce 
double shoots the following year. No farther 
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treatment will be required than rubbing or 
scraping off all loose and decayed bark from 
the vines, until the next spring. 

Seventa Year AnD Sussequent TREAT- 
MENT.—Commence early in the month of 
March, and treat the ground throughout the 
season as directed for the preceding year. 


a 








Early in May, or as soon as the shoots num- 
bered 1 and 4 have attained a sufficient length, 
carefully fasten them to the wall or trellis, 
and let them grow until the first of July. 
Then cut out the weakest of the three young 
shoots, and treat the two remaining ones (in- 
dicated by 1 and 4 in the annexed figure) in 
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every respect as those numbered 2 and 3 
were the year before. By the end of the 7th 
year, if the plant belongs to a vineyard, in 
which the vines are grown at the distance of 
six feet apart. it will have acquired a sufti- 
cient number of leading shoots to bear fruit 
in abundance. But if it be an isolated vine, 
the horizontal branches may be allowed to 
exteid themselves, and a pair of new shoots 
added each year, as long as the fertility of the 
soil and the nature of the situation may re- 
quire it. During every subsequent year, the 
treatment of the ground during spring and 
summer should be the same as iz the two 
seasons preceding. Early in September, the 
tops of the young shoots should be pinched 
off, in order that the sap may be assimilated 
into buds; and in October, or soon after har- 
vesting the grapes, cut back the shoots of the 
same year and leave but four eyes to each ; 
as, by leaving too many, the vine becomes 
exhausted and yields but little fruit, and is 
soon destroyed by premature decay. The 
shoots should be cut off in an oblique direc- 
tion, opposite to, and about an inch and a half 
above, the fuarth eye from the old wood, in 
such a manner as will shed the rain and allow 
the buds to suffer no injury from the wet. In 
the course of the month of May, the vines 
should be examined and all the shoots from 
the old wood rubbed off; and if an eye of 
the last year’s growth should be found to pro- 








duce twin shoots, the weakest of the two 
must be removed, in order that the remaining 
one may the better thrive. In the course of 
the season, the superfluous leaves and twigs 
must often be thinned out; and about the 
first of September, as in the preceding years 
pinch off the tops of the shoots, in order that 
the sap may assimilate in the buds that are to 
be reserved for the next year. If the vines 
appear to be too exuberant, they may be 
pruned at the roots, without injury, at any 
season of the year. ‘The most convenient pe- 
riod, however, for performing this operation, 
where the climate is mild, is in November, 
when the roots should be exposed to the light 
and air, by drawing away the earth, and let- 
ting them remain till spring; but where the 
wiuters are severe, and subject to continued 
ice and frost, early in December they should 
be re-covered with earth, mixed with well- 
rotted manure, leaf-mould, husks and seeds 
of grapes, or the clippings and leaves of vines. 
If they remain exposed during winter. early 
in March the earth should be restored, and 
mixed with the manure or other substances, 
asnamedabove. This mode wascalled “ab- 
laqueatio’’ by the Romans, and is still prac- 
ticed with advantage in some parts of Italy 
and Spain. 

Although spring and summer pruning of 
the vine may advantageously be adopted in 
all countries of the globe, yet in places ex- 
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posed to the sun, with mild winters, pruning 
in autumn is thought to be the best, the most 
natural, at which time trees and shrubs, by a 
divine and eternal law, drop both their fruit 
aud leaves. “Snag praning” is thought to 
be preferable by some, because, in “ close 
pruning” the wounds spread, and prevent 
the protrusion of buds near the affected parts ; 
but if these parts be covered at the time of 
pruning with a pepe of fine earth or 
white-lead, mixed with linseed oil, they will 
immediately heal. 

Mr. Loudon, in treating of the vine, men- 
tions three modes of pruning it in hot-houses, 
viz: the firuit-tree method, in which the plant 
is spread out in the manner of a fan, and 
trained like a common fruit tree; the long 
or young-wood method, in which all the wooc 
above a year old is cut out down to the stool 
or stock; and the spurring-in method, in 
which the fruit is produced from young wood 
grown annually from the seeds of the main 





shoot, or shoots of old wood. The last two 
methods he regards as the best. 

It is customary with many to cultivate 
flowers, or vegetables of various kinds, be- 
tween or near their vines, without reflecting 
that they are doing them great injury by ab- 
stracting their proper nourishment from the 
soil; a practice not only strictly guarded 
against by the must intelligent vine-lressers 
of the present day, but condemned by alt 
ancient writers on the subject; and Moses, in 
exhorting the people of Israel, very forcibly 
elucidated his discourse by commanding them 
not to defile their vineyards with the fruit of 
divers seeds : 

“Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers 
seeds ; lest the fruit of thy seed which thou hast 
sown, and the fruit of thy vineyard, be defiled ” 

DEUTERONOMY, xxii. 9, 
Thus plainly showing that the wisdum and 
prudence of this important law was well un- 
derstood even at that early day. 





THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 
WITH SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 


Extract of a letter from G. W, LarayetrE—Chava- 
niac,* Nov. 5, 1845—to the late John 8. Skinner. 


“Tam here in a place very ccar te me—the 
house in which my father was born. I will re- 
main until December, the time at which I will 
have to attend the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. 

“You must not think I have forgotten the 
Dogs. To send usefal animals so far, it is ne- 
cessary to choose them with discernment. I 
hope to be able to send you two dogs from Brie, 
well byoken; the one to remain near the shep- 
herd, the other on the outside of the flock. I 
will send you, also, two dogs from Auvergne, 
equal to those of the Alps or Pyrenees. You 
will receive, at the same time, instructions as to 
the employment of each.” 

“* Cuavanrac—the birth-place of General LaFay- 
ETTE, inherited by Gzorcr W. LaraYEtre from his 
Aunt, MADAME DE Lusienac. The Shepherd’s Dog 
of Brie is about as large as a medium-sized Setter— 
with long, rough, wiry hair, generally, though not al- 
ways, black ; bright, intelligent, but rather wild-look- 
ing eyes; in form loose and gangling, for action and 
endurance incomparable. With different and suit 
able training, he is also of great use to the drover. 

In the mountainous parts of France, the wolves are 
frequently forced by the snows into the valleys and 
plains, where from their size and voracity, they be- 
come exceedingly dangerous to both man and beast 
—not unfrequently destroying both, in the very midst 
of the villages. In these regions, the flocks are pro- 
tected hy large mastitfs—dogs of the largest size, of 
great intelligence, and of magnificent appearance— 
two of which are considcred more than a match for 
any wolf. The breed exists im its greatest purity in 
the Pyrenees. 





The disposition which exists to establish large 
sheep farms in the mountainous and other por- 
tions of the Southern States, so far south as not 
to require cultivated food in wimter, can never 
be carried out successfully until some iegislative 
provision is made against sheep-killing dogs, 
and until there shall exist a more general con- 
viction of the indispensable services of Shep- 
herd’s Dogs, and provision be made for a more 
general supply of them, with the knowledge of 
the manner of raising and using them. It is with 
a view to all these objects that we wrote a 
friend on whom has descended, in all its force, 
his father’s love of America, and it is with the 
same views that we shall endeavor to familiar- 
ize our readers with all the bearings of the sub- 
ject. For shepherds, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that, where they can be had, the Indians 
and Mexicans will make the best. There is in 
their nature and habits something pastoral, 
quiet and solitary, that serves to adapt them to 
the care of flocks. Ifthe Alpacca is ever to be 
acclimated in this country, it must be in high, 
dry and warm regions, wherever they are to be 
found. We may be mistaken, but—we shail see. 

The danger is, on the first introduction of 
Shepherd’s Dogs, that their use may be aban- 
doned in disappointment and disgust, from want 
of reflection on the part of the sheep-owner that 
the sheep, as well as the dog, will require to be 
trained. In our country no sight is more terri- 
tle to sheep than that of adog. All their aseo- 
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ciations with him warn them of danger and de- 
struction. It isrelated of Mr. Jefferson, to whom | 
a well-broken Shepherd's Dog had been sent | 
from abroad, that after explaining to his visitors | 
the sagacity and usefulness of the Shepherd’s 
Dog, he |-d them to the fields, taking along the 
dog, to give them an exhibition of his fine quali- 
ties. On the first indication of what he was to 
do, the dog made for the sheep, and they scat- 
tered in all directions, terrified to death, and the 
dog not much less confounded at their strange 
behavior. Some of them threw themselves over 


Sheep must be brought up in familiar inter- 
course with the dog, that he may mind and 
manage them. The fear of dogs, with our 
sheep, is doubtless hereditary, as are other qual- 
ities of animals, of which many and curious in- 
stances might be given. In a communication to 
the Royal Society in 1807, Mr. Knight cited 
several instances of domesticated animals inher- 
iting the acquired habits of their parents. In 
all animals, he says, this is observable; but in 
the dog, he says, it exists to a wonderful extent, 
and the offspring appears to inherit not only the 
passions and propensities, but even the resent- 
ments of the family from which he springs — 
“T ascertained that a terrier, whose parents had 
been in the habit of fighting with polecats, will 
instantly show every mark of anger when he 
first perceives the scent of that animal, though 
the animal itself be wholly concealed from his 
sight.” 

In MarTIn’s History oF THE Dog, he says: 

“The Shepherd's Dog is of middle stature, or 
rather low in proportion to its length, slightly 
but vigorously formed, and quick and active in 
its movements. Though not quarrelsome, it is 
very courageous, and will resolutely encounter 
the fox in defence of the sheep ; and though, un- 
like the spaniel, it is indifferent to caresses, and 
distant toward strangers, yet to its master it is 
most devotedly attached. When the labor of 
the day is over—when the sheep are folded for 
the night—it returns with him home to his hum- 
ble cottage, and there curls up underneath his 
chair, or sits by his side and partakes of his sim- 
ple repast. Where flocks are of large extent, 
and have to be watched during the night, and in 
cases where several hundred weaning lambs, 
wild and capricious, demand the care of the 
shepherd night and day—when winter storms of 
snow come on, and the scattered sheep have to 
be hastily collected and brought to a place of se- 
curity, it is then that the shepherd feels to the 
fall the value of hisdog. A circuitof mileson the 
— hills or mountain-side, or over vast and 
trackless downs, has to be taken, and that with- 
out loss of time; to the dog is this duty entrust- 
ed, and well does he perform his office ; not a 
sheep belonging to his master’s flock is missing 
—uniless, indeed, any have been stolen or killed ; 
the whole are gathered together without inter- 
mixture with the sheep of other owners.” 

= * od * * 
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previpices, and the dog was never recovered. | 
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“We have often seen the Drover’s Dogs. at 
their master’s bidding, single both sheep and 
cattle from the drove, and separate them, or 











drive them to some spot apart from the rest; 


we have seen them part the droves of two or 
more drovers traveling in company. which have 
become mingled together at a halting-place by 
the road-side, and arrange them in order for 
continuing the journey; we have seen them 
turn back the herd from a forbidden lane or 
gateway, or run before and plaut themselves in 
the way, so as to prevent any of the cattle from 
going astray. During his long, slow journey 
trom the west or the north of our island to the 
great capital, the drover finds his dog of all-im- 
portant utility ; nor without this assistant could 
the crowded cattle in Smithfield Market be at 
all managed.” 

The following farther extracts from the same 
work will be found entertaining, especially the 
one from Darwin's journal: 


The dog is intelligent, but some breeds are 
far more so than others, and some individuals 
are elevated above their fellows. Greatly in- 
deed does the cerebral development vary in dif- 
ferent races (and consequently the cranial capa- 
city relative to the rest of the skull), as may be 
seen by comparing the skulls together. The 
superiority in this respect of the skull of the 
spaniel over that of the bull-dog is most decided, 
—and it is in the spaniel, and those breeds most 
nearly related to it, that we observe the greatest 
intelligence and tractability. In the Buall-Dog 
and mastiff, on the contrary, the bold inter-pari- 
etal and occipital ridges of the skull demonstrate 
the force and volume of the muscles of the jaw 
and neck. It is in these dogs that we find the 
most indomitable courage and the most combat- 
ive disposition. M. Elzéar Blaze says, “ Le 
chien est courageux. ma’s son courage augment 
beaucoup en la présence de son maitre, soit 
qu'il veuille le détendre, soit qu'il se sente plus 
forte d’un tel appui, soit enfin qu’il veuille mér- 
iter sonestime.”* The fact is, that so utterly 
subjugated is the dog and so dependent on man, 
that he looks to his master for support and en- 
couragement. and even the most pugnacious 
dogs fight more resolutely when they are en- 
couraged by their master’s voice. In South 
America, the large sheep-dogs which guard the 
flocks display courage only when in charge of 
the sheep. The following extract from Mr. 
Darwin’s journal is very interesting :—‘* While 
staying at this estancia (in Banda Oriental) I 
was amused with what I saw and heard of the 
Shepherd Dogs of the country, When riding, 
itis a common thing to meet a large flock of 
sheep guarded by one or two dogs, at the dis- 
tance of some miles from any bouse or man. I 
often wondered how so firm a friendship had 
been established. The method of education 
consists in separating the puppy. when very 
young, from the bitch, and in accustoming it to 
its future companions. An ewe is held three or 
tour times a day for the little thing to suck, and 
a nest of wool is made for it in the sheep-pen.— 
At no time is it a!!owed to associate with other 
dogs, or with the children of the family. The 
puppy, moreover, is generally castrated ; so that 
when grown up, it can scarcely have any feel- 
ings in common with the rest of its kind. From 
this education it has no wish to leave the flock, 
and just as another dog will defend its master, 





* “The dog is courageous, but his courage increases 
in the presence of his master; whether it be that he 
wishes to defend him, cr that he feels himself strong- 
er with such assistance, or that he desires to merit 
his approbation.” 
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man, s0 will these the sheep. It is amusing to 
observe, when approaching a flock, how the 
dog immediately advances barking—and the 
sheep all close in his rear as if round the oldest 
ram. These dogs are also easily taught to bring 
home the flock ut a certain time in the evening, 
Their most troublesome fault when young is 
their desire of playing with the sheep, for in 
their play they sometimes gallop their poor sub- 
jects most unmercifully. The Shepherd Dog 
comes to the house every day for some meat, 
and immediately it is given him he skulks away 
es if ashamed of himself. On these occasions 
the House Dogs are very tyrannical, and the 
least of them will attack and pursue the stran- 
ger. The minute, however, the latter has reach- 
ed the flock, he-turns round and begins to bark, 
and then all the House Dogs take very quickly 
to their heels. In a similar manner a whole 
pack of the hungry Wild Dogs will scarcely ever 
(and I was told by some, never) venture to at- 
tack a flock guarded even by one of these faith- 
ful shepherds.* The whole account appears t6 
me a curious instance of the pliability of the af- 
fections of the dog race ; and yet, whether wild, 
or however educated, with a mutual feeling of 
respect and fear for those that are fulfilling their 
instinct of association. For we can understand 
on no principle the wild dogs being driven 
away by the single one with its flock, except 
that they consider, from some confused notion, 
that the one thus associated gains power, as if 
in company with its own kind. F. Cuvier has 
observed that all animals which enter into do- 
mestication consider man as a member of their 
society, and _ thus they fulfil their instinct of as- 
sociation. In the above case, the Shepherd 
Dogs rank the sheep as their brethren ; and the 
W ild Dogs, though knowing that the individual 
sheep are not dogs, but are good to eat, yet 
partly consent to this view, when seeing them 
in a flock, with a Shepherd Dog at their head.” 
It appears to us that the Shepherd Dog, in this 
instance, regards the sheep as his supporters 
and his care, and feels exactly what a House 
Dog feels when strangers or strange dogs in- 
trude upon the premises. We have frequently 
seen a large dog under such circumstances re- 
treat before one of inferior power, which he 
would not have done otherwise. The Wild 
Dogs spoken of by Mr. Darwin are dogs left to 
themselves, and which, like the horses and cat- 
tle, have resumed a life of independence; but 
perhaps they have not learned the power which 
union gives, and each thinking only of itself in- 
dividually, fears to attack a champion who 
stands so boldly on the defensive. The circum- 
stance of the dog regarding itself as one of a 
flock of sheep, and as the guard of those sheep, 





* To these dogs Azara alludes in the following pas- 
sage :— Among the dogs, the ovegeros, or Sheep 
Dogs, are particularly deserving of notice, because in 
this country, where there are no shepherds, they act 
in the place of the latter, and take charge of the 
flocks. Early inthe morning they drive the flocks 
from the fold, conduct them tu the plain, accompa- 
nying them the wholé day, and keeping them uni- 
ted :-—and when numerous they surround the flock, 
defending them from birds of prey, from wild dogs, 
and other beasts, and even from man, and from every 
kind of injury. At sunset they conduct the sheep 
back to the fold, when they lay themselves down up- 
on the ground and sleep, and pass the night in their 
watchful care over them. If any of the lambs lag 
behind, they carefully take them up in their mouths, 
and carry them for a time, returning again and again, 
if need be, until none remain.” 


| and not the friend and servant of one master, is 
| not without a parallel under other circumstances, 
| in which the animal attaches itself not to one, 
but to a collective number of individuals, which 
together constitute a master. We say nothing 
of the Fireman’s Dog, of which everybody has 
heard; there are other examples upon record. 
“In the first regiment of the Royal Guards,” 
says M. Blaze, “ we had a dog called Batail- 
lon. Entertained by the soldiers at the guard- 
house, he always remained there; his masters 
changed every twenty-four hours ; but that gave 
him no uneasiness. Sure of his pittance, there 
he stayed. He would follow no one to the bar- 
racks; but looked upon himself as the humble 
servant of twelve foe © two corporals, a ser- 
geant, and drummer, whoever they might hap- 
pen to be; and without being uneasy about the 
matter. During the night, wheu it froze hard, 
the sentinel frequently called Bataillon, and 
took his place to warm himself at the stove: 
the dog would have suffered death rather than 
have passed beyond the door. When we 
changed garrison, the dog followed the regi- 
ment, and immediately installed himself in the 
guard-house of the new barracks. He knew all 
the soldiers—he caressed them all, but would 
take no notice of those whe did not wear our 
uniform. To this dog the regiment was a mas- 
ter—an individual whom he loved. His feeling 
was for blue dresses with amaranth facings—he 
despised all other colors.” 

It is owing to the difference among the varie- 
ties of the Domestic Dog in some respects—as 
in docility, strength, size, speed, keenness of 
scent, ferocity, &c.; and their similarity in oth- 
ers, as attachment to their masters, fidelity, &c. 
—that there is scarcely any purpose to which 
the dog has not been put. Like man, he follows 
different occupations; the Street Dogs are the 
lazzaroni of their race. In the earliest times, 
the dog, like his master, was a mighty hunter. 
The chase of the ferocious or of the swift was 
his occupation; he brought the wolf, the wild 
boar, and the lion, to bay; or tired down the 
deer and antelope. Soon, however, war be- 
came a game at which kings played, and Ve 
Victis ! for war in a semi-civiltzed state of soci- 
ety is unmitigated by moderation or humanity. 
Then was the dog called from the chase, or 
from guarding against savage brutes the peace 
ful flocks and herds, to assist human brutes in 
the destruction of each other ; the dog became 
a warrior, and a most formidable one, either in 
the citadel, the entrenched camp, or the battle- 
field. Shakspeare’s expression put into the 
mouth of Anthony, “Cry havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war!” is by no means metaphorical.— 
Dogs of war had long been used before, and 
were so long after the time of the first bald 
Cesar. 

Watch dogs were not only kept within the 
citadel of Rome, but in all the fortresses of the 
Greeks. The citadel of Corinth was guarded 
externally by an advanced post of fifty dogs 
placed ‘en vidette’ on the sea-shore. One night 
the garrison slept, overcome with wine: the 
enemy disembarked, but were received by the 
fifty dogs, whe fought with indomitable courage 
till forty-nine fell. The survivor, named Soter— 
history has preserved his name—retreated from 
the field of battle to the citadel, and gave the 
alarm ; the soldiers were roused, and the enemy 








was repelled. The Senate ordained shat Soter 
should wear a silver collar, with this inscription, 
“Soter, defender and preserver of Corinth.” 
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BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE. 








THE SCIENCE OF BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE; 
HOW CULTIVATED IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Tue degree of proficiency in the science of 
Botany and Horticulture reached by gardeners 
in Europe, may be judged of by the following. 

A Curator to the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
BRIDGE, England, was to be appointed; there 
were many candidates, all highly recommended. 
The Trustees wisely determined nottoappointon 
the mere faith of testimonials, so easily procured 
in all countries, but to subject the candidates to 
the test of a rigid examination by Professor 
Hexstow. The Professor submitted the fol- 
lowing questions, and after the decision was 
made, he declared that each of the candidates 
justified the testimonials produced in his be- 
half. 

How many are there, gardeners or not gar- 
deners, in this country, this side of the “ Ameri- 
can Athens,” who could answer them? Yet 
such knowledge might be acquired by half an 
hour’s instruction daily, by every boy in our 
country schools, if conducted by competent 
teachers. But there is our great deficiency : 
every State ought to have an institution for the 
preparation of instructors. True, this would 
be expensive, but how expensive, compared 
with the many hundred milions of dollars, 
which agriculturists have contributed for the 
support of military officers and professors ? 
With the latter, however, are associated the 
tantalizing ideas of war and glory! and for 
these, surely, a sensible, self-taxing people will 
forego all thoughts of improving the “ dull pur- 
suits of civil life,” and all thut contributes to the 
fruitfalness of the country and the quiet happi- 
ness of the people! “ Oh! te are a glorious 
nation !"’ and landholders of all classes the 
most zealous, acute and alert in all that concerns 

their real. true interests ! 

lst. Write down asmany species of the follow- 
ing genera as you may remember to be under 

cultur “1 England, stating their country, char- 
acter he plants, whether trees, &c. descrip- 
tion oi alture, whether stove, &c. natural or- 
der :—Lerberis, Nymphwa, Cleome, Althea, 
Pistacia, Sempervivum, Lonicera, Eupatorium, 
Vaccinium, Asclepias, Ajaga, Vitex, Croton, 
Dorstenia, Neottia, Pancratium, Ruscus, Pas- 
palam. Stipa. 

2d. Name a few of the principal genera un- 
der culture, in the following orders:—Tiliacee, 
Rutacee. Apocynew, Scrophularinem, Coni- 
ferme. Iridew, Cyperacee. 

3d. How do you distinguish the following or- 
ders from each other :—Papaveracew from Nym- 
phwacem, Capparidew from Crucifere, Cype- 
racew from Graminee ? 

4th. Point out the difference in the structure 
of the fruit of the Mulberry, Raspberry, and 


Sth. Describe the seed-vessels and seeds of 
the French Bean, Acorn, and Maize. 

6th. What are the principal causes of sterility 
in cultivated plants, and how would you seek 
to counteract them ? 

7th. What are the conditions essential to the 
germination of seeds, and what are the chem- 
ical changeseffected in them during the process? 

8th. Describe the functions of the leaf. 

9th. Fill up the imperfect sketch of a design 
for the new garden, inserting the following par- 
ticulars:—l1st. The houses to range north and 
south in an open area, in the center of the ellip- 
tic herbaceous ground. 2d. Sheds and compost 
pits tothe north between the entrance there, 
and the north approach to the houses. 3d. Cn- 
rator’s house. 4th. Separate beds forthe Grass- 
es, Ferns, and Peat-Plants, away from the 
herbaceous ground. 5th. Arboretum. 6th. 
Pond in the north-west angle. 7th. Suggestions 
respecting the form and arrangements in the 
houses. 8th. General remarks upon the ar- 
rangement of a botanic garden. 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER.—There is no pur- 
suit to which man is more evidently led by the 
hand of his Creator than the cultivation of the 
ground. Our necessities render the spade and 
the plow of the first importance to every com- 
munity, and a high or a low state of Husbandry 
will always be the distinctive mark of a flourish- 
ing or a declining people. In an occupation 
whose principal capital is industry, and whose 
object is the supply of our natura! wants, the 
greater number ot ‘bebe beings must always 
be engaged. With the variations of fashion, 
and the mutations of ages, other pursuits, once 
sedulously followed, may become obsolete; but 
imagination cannot conceive a state of things in 
which the benignant stores of mother Earth will 
not bé sought after. 

The cultivation of the ground, in all its de- 
partments, manifests the high honor which is 
attached to human wisdom and skill by the 
great Lawgiver of the universe. Nature. wild 
and untended, will produce luxuriantly the in- 
digenous fruits of the soil, but demands fore- 
thought and labor from her dependents, before 
she yields to them her most valuable riches. By 
observation, man has improved upon the past. 
and better methods of cultivation are constantly 
discovered. Now, in this process of induction, 
or the Baconian method, as it is called in phi- 
losophy, the amateur gardener has employed 
efforts which have often been crowned with 
eminent success. Those who till hundreds of 
acres as the means of subsistance have seldom 
the courage to perform experiments on a large 
scale; but the owner of a small garden can do 
so with pleasure unmingled with the fear of loss. 
Agriculture has thus been indebted to the lov- 
ers of gardening for many discoveries, by which 
the wealth of nations has been increased, and 
every amateur, however limited be his domain, 
may hope to add to the mass of knowledge. If, 
by the application of manure in some novel man- 
ner, or by experiments in hybridizing or cross- 
ing,a vegetable may be made more productive, 





Strawberry. 





the application of this principle may result in a 
grand natio bene. T have a great respect 
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for working gardeners of ail grades, for this rea- 
son. that they ure the silent and modest precur- 
sors of those great changes by which the veget- 
able property of a country acquires an enhanced 
value. Whether, therefore, you are delighting 
in an exclusive garden adjoining a country resi- 
dence, or looking proudly on the beauties of a 
suburban retreat I thus remind you of a very 
important argument to be employed in the de- 
fence of your pursuits. 

But I turn with pleasure from the objects con- 
templated by the spade and the plow to flowers, 
those luxuries of Nature, given to reward man 
for his obedience to the law, “In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thon eat thy bread.” These em- 
blems of purity and innocence are like the 
bright eyes which animated the knights of the 
tournament, calling forth their exertions and re- 
warding their conquests. The matchless charms 
of flowers force the attention of the most taste- 
less of mortals, and win the hearts of the sus- 
ceptible and refined. A child once said that 
the stars were iittle holes pricked in the firma- 
ment to let Heaven’s glory through; a truthful 
idea, though linked to a physical error. Apply 
the same mode of reasoning to flowers, and 
what can they be but emanations of the beauty 
and happiness which reside in the mind of an 
Infinite Being? Their utility is less manifest 
than their subserviency to the wants of our in- 
tellectual nature, since they appeal almost ex- 
clusively to what is refined and sentimental and 
poetic in our constitution. Seed is produced 
without the accompaniment of a splendid co- 
rolla. with its wondrous sanctuary of stamens 
and pistils, as in the case of all kinds of corn, so 
that utility is rather associated with that which 
is plain and unattractive. But the most glorious 
structures of the floral world belong to plants 
which, in reference to man’s bodily wants, may 
be called useless. Trade would go on, and for- 
tunes be made, if the world did not possess a 
Carnation, a Tulip, or a Rose ; and yet they are 
here, winning our attention and riveting the 
emotions of our hearts. Why are they here? 
Doubtless to recall us from pursuits carried on 
in reference to our lower nature, and to lead us 
to that which is gentle and good. The amateur 
gardener is thus evidently a respectful observer 
of the will of Heaven, when he receives these 
gifts with thankfulness, and bestows on them a 
—— of his intellectual worship. To think 

ightly of Floriculture is almost to disparage the 
wisdom of our Maker, who calls the attention 
of the child and the man by enameling the earth 
with the rich colors and lovely forms of these 
universal favorites. This is a second and con- 
vincing argument which you may use in refuting 
detractors, and jostifying yourself. You may 
not succged with the former, for some men are 
destitute of the power of appreciating such rea- 
sonings as I have endeavored to unfold. But be 
contented if you are able to satisfy yourself that 
in loving your garden you are acting right. 
Hear what has been written of wild flowers, 
end be sure that such sentiments are still more 
appropriate to those who have had something to 
do in the production of the beauty they admire : 


“Oh! chide not at the simple theme that wakes the 
minstrel’s lay; [som by the way: 
Earth were less bright without the flowers that blos- 
He at whose word the universe her ancient might 
did yield. {the field. 
Hath = proud man a lesson from the Lilies of 
I thank thee, God! for every boon thy hand in mer- 
cy showers, [flowers !” 
And ob, not least among thy gifts, the beautiful wild 





AMMONIA AND WATER IN GUANO. 


A SimpLe METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE 
Free and COMBINED AMMONIA AND WATER 
IN GUANO AND OTHER MANuRES.—The want of 
a simple, accurate, and at the same time expe- 
ditious method for determining the amount of 
Ammonia in Guano has, I think, been felt by 
most chemists who have been engaged in the 
analysis of that manure for commercial pur- 
poses, where time necessarily becomes a matter 
of importance; and as the following method, 
which I have introduced into the laboratory of 
Dr. G. Wilson, Edinburgh, where several anal- 
yses of Guano are daily in progress under my 

direction, seems to me to possess 
rant these advantages, I beg leave to 
i IA place it before the notice of 
chemists who may be similarly 
circumstanced. The quantity of 
free Ammonia in the Guano is 
first determined, along with that 
of the Water, by the following 
process :—A common test-tube 
(about 5 inches long and 4 wide) 
is taken, and in it a determinate 
quantity of the Guano under ex- 
amination is placed; from 25 to 
50 grs. will be found most con- 
venient. To the test-tube is then 
joined, by means of 4 cork, a 
tube of the same diameter, but 
only about 4 inches long, having 
one of its ends contracted and 
drawn out, so as to pass through 
the cork and leave a small com- 
municating aperture for the es- 
cape of gas from the test-tube.— 
A few fragments of asbestos are 
then placed in the contracted 
end of the tube, to prevent the 
aperture being choked up during 
the progress; and the tube is 
then filled with fragments of 
caustic potash, either alone or 
mixed with fragments of iime, 
which I prefer. To the top of 
this tube is then joined another 
tube of precisely similar con- 
struction, but being only about 3 
inches long, and which, the as- 
bestos being placed as before, is 
filled with coarsely-pounded sul- 
phate, nitrate, or chloride of cop- 
per, previously well dried. A 
few fragments of asbestos are 
now placed on the top of each 
of these tubes, so as tc prevent 
any of their content¢. “ling out. 
The tubes are then *’ .;hed sep- 
arately. The three cubes are 
then connected, and the test-tube 
which contains the Guano is 
placed in a water-bath until all 
moisture has been expelled.— 
4 The tubes are now disconnected. 
and again weighed, when the 
quantity of Ammonia contained 
in the Guano in a free state is 
directly determined by the in- 
crease of weight which it is 
found that the tube containin 
the copper salt has suffered, 
while the quantity of Water is 
shown by the increase of weight 
in the tube containing the potash 
and lime. The quantity of com- 


Tube with copper salt. 











Tube with potash and lime. 











Test-tube. 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 








bined ammonia has now to be ascertained, which 
is done by adding to the guano contained in the 
test-tube about an equal bulk of caustic lime in 
fine powder, and mixing well by agitation; then 
connecting the apparatus as before, and expo- 
sing the test-tube to a low red heat, all the am- 
monia is expelled and combines with the cop- 
per salt contained in the upper tube, and, as be- 
fore, it is determined by direct weighing. It is 
very easy to judge when all the ammonia is ex- 
pelled and when the operation should be conclu- 
ded. as the ammonia, in combining with the cop- 
per salt, gives it, as it proceeds up the the tube, 





a magnificent blue color, which, when it does 
not extend any higher up the tube, indicates the 
conclusion of the operation. In the case of any 
other manure, where the ammonia has to be 
found, the operation is precisely similar to the 
example of guano which I have here taken. I 
have no doubt that with some modifications, the 
condensation of ammonia by a salt of copper 
would be found of use in organic analysis for 
the determination of the nitrogen; and in one 
or two cases where I have tried it, the results 
closely approximated to those obtained by cal- 
culation. {[{D. Forbes, Esq. in the Chem. Gaz. 





GENERAL TREATMENT OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


THE practice of removing Greenhouse Plants 
into a higher temperature during the period of 
their growth, so well explained by Mr. Wood 
in his various communications, cannot be too 
earnestly recommended. When it is consid- 
ered that in all the countries where they natur- 
ally grow, the summers are intensely hot, with 
clear sunny days, and heavy dews at night, how 
much quicker the growth of the plants and 
ripening of the young wood must be than can 
possibly happen in our dull, cloudy climate, 
even with the aid of glass, the universal custom 
of turning Greenhouse Plants out of doors indis- 
criminately in the month of May, is doubtless 
one of the very worst modes of treatment that 
can possibly be adopted, especially when, as is 
often the case, they ure placed in some shady 
situation; at this period many are just begin- 
ning to grow, others have made some progress, 
but few or none are within many weeks of ter- 
minating their growth and ripening their young 
shoots, and it is very uncertain whether any of 
them, under such circumstances, even in the 
most favorable seasons. will accomplish their 
growth, consequently when the time arrives for 
housing, it will be found that three-fourths of 
them are still in a growing state, and now, when 
the short. cold, cloudy days have set in, they 
will continue to grow for weeks, and even 
months after being brought into the Greenhouse. 

This mode of treatment can only end in dis- 
appointment ; at the time they ought to be load- 
ed with flowers there may certainly be a few 
solitary blossoms, but anything like a full crop 
is entirely out of the question. It is remarkable 
that Camellias appear to be the only family of 
plants that are rightly treated in this respect; 
itdoes not seem to occur to many gardeners 
that all other hard-wooded Greenhouse Plants 
require exactly the same treatment as Camel- 
lias; but instead of so doing, at the very time 
the latter are carefully shut up in a higher tem- 
erature, to encourage the growth and ripen- 
ing of the young shoots, as the means of ensuring 
a fine display of ‘lowers, all, or nearly all, the otb- 
ers are turned out of doors to take their chance 
of a hot or a cold sammer, as the case may be. 

W hen Greenhouse Plants are housed for the 
winter, then is the time to judge whether they 
have been rightly treated. If such is the case, 
they will mostly have finished their growth ; 
the young shoots will have changed from a green 
to a red or brown color, and of a hard, firm tex- 
ture, and the flower buds of many swelling out 
prominently, ready to start into flower with the 
slightest excitement, rendering the forcing them 
into flower at any time when required an easy 
and simple matter. Not only Camellias, but 
Acacias, Boronias, Azaleas, Epacris, Corr@as, 





and in fact almost every kind of Greenhouse 
hard-wooded Plant, should be at rest, and ready 
to start into Hower when the proper period ar- 
rives. On reading the Reports of the London 
Horticultural Exhibitions we are often sur- 
prised at the large dimensions of many of the 
plants therein mentioned, especially when we 
read that many of them are only two or three 
years old! There cannot be a doubt that this is 
accomplished by placing them in a strong genial 
heat, at certain periods, and will serve to show 
what can be effected in a short time under 
proper management. 

Although the treatment recommended above 
is applicable to all hard-wooded plants, there 
are some beautiful things that will not thrive at 
all unless they are annually placed in a higher 
temperature to make their growth, and for want 
of such treatment are rarely seen in good health. 
Crowea saligna is a striking instance of this 
neglect, as it is generally seen starving in Green- 
houses all the year round; instead of which it 
should be removed to the plant or pine-stove in 
January, and allowed to remain till May or 
June, when it will grow like a willow, making 
shoots from 8 to 16 inches in length; and when 
removed to the Greenhouse it will continue to 
flower all through the summer, a perfect gem, 
with flowers twice the size we generally see it 
produce under the ordinary treatment it receives. 

As early as the month of January attention 
should be directed to such plants as have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow; these 
should be removed to a higher temperature 
without delay, and if necessary, it is the best 
time to shift them into larger pots, and when 
the young shoots have grown two or three inches 
in length and taken off with a heel, they will 
strike root better than at any other time. By 
attending to the gradual removal of the plants 
all through the spring months, and when having 
completed their growth, gradually to harden 
them for a week or two. and when ready to be 
placed out of doors for the summer, they may 
then, with perfect safety, be placed in a shady 
situation, and remain out as long in the autumn 
as they may be safe from severe frost. In large 
establishments a house entirely devoted to this 
purpose would be very useful; where this is 
not the case vineries, pine-stoves, pits, &c. may 
all be made available, and without much incon- 
venience, for this purpose, and even a brick pit 
without artificial heat, if kept pretty close, would 
be very useful in forwarding the growth of 
palms. Ihave been induced to dwell at some 
length on the above subject, from a firm convic- 
tion that it is not so generally or extensively put 
in practice as it deserves to be. 

Robt. Reid, Noble Thorp. 





